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THE    NAUVOO    LEGION. 


»AUVOO  grew 
3  from  a  village 
to  a  city  in  a 
day.The  Saints 
driven  from 
Missouri, paus- 
ed at  Quincy 
and  other  pla- 
ces that  had 
afforded  them  temporary  shelter,  only 
long  enough  for  the  leaders  to  select 
and  purchase  suitable  lands  upon  which 
they  might  settle.  Extensive  tracts  in 
the  vicinity  of  Commerce  were  bar- 
gained for  and  the  people  began  to 
build  up  their  chief  city,  colonizing  the 
neighboring  country  on  both  sides  of 
the  river.  It  was  not  long  before  Nauvoo 
became  the  most  populous  city  of  the 
State. 

Among  a  number  of  prominent  citizens 
of  Illinois  who  identified  themselves 
with  the  Mormons,  during  the  early 
days  of  their  sojourn  in  that  State  was 
John  C.  Bennett.  He  claimed  to  have 
been,  at  one  time,  an  assistant  surgeon 
in  the  United  States  Army,  was  a  physi- 
cian, who  had  had  a  respectable  practice 
in  several  western  States,  and  was  at 
the  time  of  joining  the  Church,  Briga- 
dier-General of  the  Invincible  Dragoons, 
in  the  counties  of  White,  Edmunds  and 
Wabash,  and,  also,  the  quartermaster- 
general  of  the  State,  on  the  staff  of 
Governor  Carlin.  Bennett  had  written 
to  the  Church  authorities  in  the  days  of 
their  deepest  distress  in  Missouri,  des- 
cribing how  his  heart  swelled  with  in- 
dignation at  the  treatment  accorded  the 
Saints  by  the  cowardly  Missourians,  and 


repressing  his  desire  to  march  with  all 
the  forces  he  could  raise.  He  was  a 
man  of  considerable  acquirements,  en- 
terprising, of  great  experience  in  the 
world  and, for  those  reasons  was  regarded 
by  Joseph  as  an  individual,  who  could 
be  of  inestimable  use  to  the  people.  In 
the  fall  of  1S40,  Dr.  Bennett  was  deputed 
to  go  to  Springfield,  the  State  capital,  to 
secure  charters  for  the  city,  the  Legion 
and  the  University.  In  this  labor  he 
was  entirely  successful. 

Senator  Little,  and  Representative 
Charles, of  Hancock  County,  were  chiefly 
instrumental  in  securing  the  early  pas- 
sage of  the  charters,  which  went  through 
both  houses  with  such  unanimity  that 
the  ayes  and  noes  were  not  demanded. 
Bennett  in  a  letter  from  Springfield  to 
the  editor  of  the  Times  and  Seasons, 
signed  "Joab,  General  in  Israel,"  his 
usual  nom  de  plume,  after  speaking  of 
various  legislators  who  had  favoied  the 
charters,  adds: 

"I  should  not  forget  to  mention  that  Lincoln, 
whose  name  we  erased  from  the  electoral  ticket 
in  November  (not,  however,  on  account  of  any 
dislike  to  him  as  a  man,  but  simply  because  his 
was  the  last  name  on  the  ticket,  and  we  desired 
to  show  our  friendship  to  the  Democratic  party 
by  substituting  the  name  of  Ralston  for  some 
one  of  the  Whigs),  had  the  magnanimity  to  vote 
for  our  act,  and  came  forward,  after  the  final 
vote,  to  the  bar  of  the  house,  and  cordially  con- 
gratulated me  on  its  passage." 

The  great  political  importance  of  the 
Saints  during  their  brief  stay  in  Illinois, 
brought  them  to  the  attention  of  all  en- 
gaged in  politics,  and  therefore  under 
the  searching  scrutiny  of  the  great  Lin- 
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coin;  a  fact  which  may  have  had  no  little 
weight  in  shaping  that  statesman's  let- 
alone  Mormon  policy  of  after  years,  de 
parted  from  in  a  single  instance,  alone. 
In  the  current  history  of  Lincoln,  pub- 
lished in  the  Century,  the  authors  quote 
a  letter  of  the  early  forties,  in  which 
Lincoln  casually  refers  to  the  friend- 
ship entertained  for  him  by  Joseph 
Smith. 

Another  man  destined  to  play  a  prom- 
inent part  in  the  drama  of  American  pol- 
itics, and  to  combat  with  Lincoln  for  the 
chief  magistracy  of  the  Union  at  this 
juncture,  for  the  first  time  came  in  contact 
with  the  Mormons.  The  charter,  for  the 
city,  Legion  and  University  charters 
were  included  in  one,  after  passing  the 
too  houses  and  being  signed  by  the  gov- 
ernor, December  16th  1840,  was  duly 
certified  by  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  secre- 
tary of  State. 

The  powers  granted  to  the  city  were 
exceedingly  liberal.  Section  11  provided 
that: 

"The  City  Council  shall  have  power  and  au- 
thority to  make,  ordain,  establish  and  execute, 
all  such  ordinances,  not  repugnant  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  or  of  this  State, 
as  they  may  deem  necessary  for  the  peace.bene- 
fit,  good  order,  regulation,  convenience,  and 
cleanliness  of  said  city,  etc." 

This  is  certainly  an  extraordinary  grant, 
but,  according  to  the  statement  of  Ben- 
nett, which,  however,  has  not  been  veri- 
fied, "contains  no  unusual  power  over 
•Chicago,  Springfield  and  Quincy." 

The  twenty-fifth  Section  provided  for 
the  organization  and  government  of  the 
Legion,  as  follows: 

The  City  Council  may  organize  the  inhab- 
itants of  said  City,  subject  to  military  duty, 
into  a  body  of  independent  military  men  to  be 
called  the  'Nauvoo  Legion,'  the  Court- Martial 
of  which  shall  be  composed  of  the  commis- 
sioned officers  of  said  legion  and  constitute  the 
law  making  department  with  full  powers  and 
authority  to  make,  ordain,  establish  and  ex- 
ecute, all  such  laws  and  ordinances  as  may  be 
considered  necessary  for  the  benefit,  govern- 
ment, and  regulation  of  said  Legion;  provided 
said  Court-Martial  shall  pass  no  law  or  act 
repugnant  to,  or  inconsistent  with  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  or  of  this  State; 
and   provided,   also,   that    the   officers   of    the 


Legion  shall  be  Commissioned  by  the  governor 
of  the  State.  The  said  Legion  shall  perform 
the  same  amount  of  military  duty  as  is  now  or 
may  be  hereafter  required  of  the  regular 
militia  of  the  State,  and  shall  be  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  mayor  in  executing  the  laws  and 
ordinances  of  the  City  corporation,  and  the 
laws  of  the  State  and  at  the  disposal  of  the 
governor  for  the  public  defense  and  the  execu- 
tion of  the  laws  of  the  State  or  of  the  United 
States,  and  shall  be  entitled  to  their  proportion 
of  the  public  arms;  and  provided  that  said 
Legion  shall  be  exempt  from  all  other  military 
duty." 

A  few  days  later,  the  following  addi- 
tional section  relating  to  the  Legion, 
became  a  law: 

"Any  citizen  of  Hancock  County,  may,  by 
voluntary  enrollment  attach  himself  to  the 
Nauvoo  Legion,  with  all  the  privileges  which 
appertain  to  that  independent  military  body." 

At  the  first  municipal  election  in 
Nauvoo,  John  C.  Bennett  was  elected 
mayor;  William  Marks,  Samuel  H. 
Smith,  Daniel  H.  Wells,  and  N.  K. 
Whitney,  Aldermen;  and  Joseph  Smith, 
Hyrum  Smith,  Sidney  Rigdon,  Charles 

C.  Rich,  John  I.  Barnett,  Wilson  Law, 

D.  C.  Smith,  J.  P.  Green  and  Vinson 
Knight,  Councilors.  Th'e  Council  was 
organized  on  Wednesday,  February 
3rd ;  Mayor  Bennett  delivered  an  in- 
augural address,  which,  among  other 
subjects,  referred  to  the  Legion  as 
follows: 

"Early  facilities,"  he  said,  "should  be 
afforded  the  court-martial  for  perfecting 
their  plan  of  drill,  rules  and  regula- 
tions." A  suggestion  which  the  council 
was  not  slow  to  act  upon,  for  we  find 
among  the  ordinances  passed  the  same 
day,  "An  Ordinance  organizing  the 
Nauvoo  Legion."  This  provided  that 
"the  Legion  shall  be  divided  into  two 
cohorts — the  horse  troops  to  constitute 
the  first  cohort, and  the  foot  troops  to  con- 
stitute the  second  cohort;"  that  the  gen- 
eral officers  shall  consist  of  a  lieutenant- 
general,  "as  the  chief  commanding  and 
reviewing  officer,"  and  president  of  the 
court-martial  and  Legion;  a  major-gen- 
eral as  the  second  in  command;  the  sec- 
retary of  the  court-martial  and  Legion, 
and  adjutant  and  inspector-general;  and 
a  brigadier-general  in  command  of  each 
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cohort;  that  the  staff  of  the  lieut.-general 
shall  consist  of  two  principal  aids-de- 
camp, with  the  rank  of  colonels  of  cav- 
alry, and  a  guard  of  twelve  aids-de- 
camp, with  the  rank  of  captains  of 
infantry,  and  a  drill  officer,  ranking  as  a 
colonel  of  dragoons,  who  shall  likewise 
be  chief  officer  of  the  guard;  the  staff  of 
the  major-general  shall  consist  of  an 
adjutant,  a  surgeon-in-chief,  a  cornet,  a 
quarter-master,  a  paymaster,  a  commis- 
sary and  a  chaplain,  with  the  rank  of 
colonels  of  infantry;  a  surgeon  for  each 
cohort,  a  quarter-master  sergeant,  ser- 
geant-major and  chief  musician,  with  the 
rank  of  captains  of  light  infantry;  and 
two  musicians  with  the  rank  of  captains 
of  infantry:  that  the  staff  of  each  briga- 
dier-general, shall  consist  of  one  aid-de- 
camp, a  lieutenant-colonel,  providing 
that  the  brigadiers  might  use  the  major- 
general's  staff,  when  not  otherwise  in 
service."  It  was  provided  that  the  com- 
panies should  not  elect  officers  without  a 
previous  nomination  by  the  court-martial 
of  at  least  two  men  for  their  considera- 
tion; and  that  all  offices  between  cap- 
tains and  brigadier-generals  should  be 
filled  by  the  court.  The  discipline,  drill, 
uniform,  rules  and  regulations  of  the 
United  States  Army  were  to  be  adopted 
as  nearly  as  might  be  and  so  far  as  ap- 
plicable. It  was  further  provided  that  a 
court-martial,  to  consist  of  all  the  mili- 
tary officers,  commissioned  or  entitled 
to  commissions,  within  the  corporation 
limits,  should  meet  the  next  day  in  the 
office  of  Joseph  Smith,  for  the  election 
of  the  Legion  officers. 

At  the  appointed  hour,  February  4th, 
a  court-martial  composed  of  commis- 
sioned officers  of  the  State,  assembled 
as  provided.  There  were  present,  John  C. 
Bennett,  Quarter-Master  General;  Lieut. - 
Col.  D.  C.  Smith,  Captains  C.  C.  Rich, 
Wilson  Law,  Titus  Billings  and  Stephen 
Markham;  First-Lieutenants  F.  M.  Hig- 
bee,  John  I.  Barnett,  John  D.  Parker, 
Benj.  S.  Willber  and  Amos  Davis;  Sec- 
ond Lieutenants  Chauncey  L.  Higbee, 
Nelson  Higgins,  David  H.  Redfield, 
Hosea  Stout,  Stephen  Winchester  and 
Thomas  Rich;  Third  Lieutenants  John 
C.  Annis  and  Alexander  Badlam.  Joseph 


Smith  was  present,  and  with  Hugh 
McFall,  was  requested  to  sit  on  the 
court.  The  election  of  officers  resulted 
in  the  choice  of  Joseph  Smith  for  lieu- 
tenant-general, John  C.  Bennett  for 
major  general,  and  Wilson  Law  and  Don 
Carlos  Smith  as  the  brigadier-generals  of 
the  first  and  second  cohorts,  respectively. 
Lieut. -Gen.  Smith  having  been  sworn, 
designated  the  following  staff:  Captain 
A.  P.  Rockwood  to  be  drill  officer  and 
chief  officer  of  the  guard,  with  the  rank 
of  colonel  of  dragoons,  William  Law  and 
Robert  B.  Thompson  as  aids-de-camp, 
and  James  Allred,  Thomas  Grover,  C. 
M.  Kreymeyer,  John  L.  Butler,  John 
Snider,  Alpheus  Cutler,  Reynolds 
Cahoon,  Elias  Higbee,  Henry  G.  Sher- 
wood, Shadrack  Roundy,  Samuel  H. 
Smith  and  Vinson  Knight  as  guards  and 
assistant  aides.  It  was  ordered  that  E.  P. 
Duzette  enlist  and  organize  a  band  of 
music  not  exceeding  twenty  men. 

What  was  the  object  of  the  Prophet 
Joseph  in  the  organization  of  the  Nauvoo 
Legion?  Was  it  conquest?  Was  it  to 
overthrow  the  government,  or  to  trample 
upon  the  rights  of  others?  The  answers 
to  these  questions  by  his  contemporaries 
were  various.  It  has  been  the  ill  fortune 
of  the  Latter-day  Saints  to  be  misunder- 
stood. They  have  been  malgned  be- 
cause in  the  face  of  their  undeserved 
unpopularity  people  have  neither  taken 
the  trouble  to  study  them  nor  had  the 
honesty  to  represent  them  as  they  were. 
Among  the  grotesque  views  entertained 
concerning  the  Legion  and  the  designs 
of  its  founders  are  those  set  forth  by  an 
"officer  of  the  U.  S.  Artillery,"  in  the 
New  York  Herald.  His  communication 
dated  city  of  Nauvoo,  111.,  May  8,  1S42, 
states: 

"Yesterday  was  a  great  day  among  the  Mor- 
mons. Their  Legion,  to  the  number  of  two 
thousand  men,  was  paraded  by  Geneials  Smith, 
Bennett  and  others,  and  certainly  made  a  very 
noble  and  imposing  appearance.  The  volun- 
teers ol  the  troops,  directed  by  Mayoi -General 
Bennett,  would  do  honor  to  any  body  of  armed 
militia  in  any  of  the  States,  and  approximates 
very  closely  to  our  regular  forces.  What  does 
all  this  mean?  Why  this  exact  discipline  of  the 
Mormon  corps?  Do  they  intend  to  conquer 
Missouri,  Illinois,  Mexico?      It  is  true  that  they 
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are  part  of  the  militia  of  Illinois  by  the  charter 
of  their  Legion,  but  then  there  are  no  troops  in 
the  States  like  them  in  point  of  enthusiasm  and 
warlike  aspect,  yea,  warlike  character.  Before 
many  years  this  Legion  will  be  twenty,  and 
perhaps  fifty  thousand  strong,  and  still  augment- 
ing. A  fearful  host  filled  with  religious  en- 
thusiasm, and  led  on  by  ambitious  and  talented 
officers,  what  may  not  be  effected  by  them? 
Perhaps  the  subversion  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  and  if  this  should  be  consid- 
ered too  great  a  task,  foreign  conquests  will 
most  certainly  follow.  Mexico  will  fall  into 
their  hands,  even  if  Texas  should  first  take  it. 
These  Mormons  are  accumulating  like  a  snow- 
ball rolling  down  an  inclined  plane,  which  in  the 
end  becomes  an  avalanche.  They  are  enrolling 
among  their  officers  some  of  the  first  talent  in 
the  country,  by  titles  or  bribes,  it  don't  matter 
which.  They  have  appointed  your  namesake, 
Capt.  Bennett,  late  of  the  army  of  the  United 
States,  inspector-general  of  their  Legion,  and 
he  is  commissioned  as  such  by  Gov.  Carlin. 
This  gentleman  is  known  to  be  well  skilled  in 
fortification,  gunnery,  ordnance,  castrameta- 
tion  and  military  engineering  generally,  and  I 
am  assured  he  is  now  under  pay  derived  from 
the  tithings  of  this  warlike  people.  I  have 
seen  his  plans  for  fortifying  Nauvoo,  which  are 
equal  to  any  of  Vauban"s.  Only  a  part  of  their 
officers,  regents,  and  professors,  however,  are 
Mormons.  *  *  *  A  western  empire  is  cer- 
tain. Ecclesiastical  history  presents  no  parallel 
to  this  people,  inasmuch  as  they  are  establishing 
their  religion  on  a  learned  footing,  *  *  * 
The  Mormons,  it  is  true,  are  now  peaceable, 
but  the  lion  is  asleep.  Take  care,  and  don't 
rouse  him."' 

Such  was  the  popular  ignorance  con- 
cerning a  harmless  and  peaceable  peo- 
ple, whose  only  desire  was  to  secure 
immunity  from  molestation.  In  a  gen- 
eral denial  of  treasonable  allegations, 
the  Times  and  Seasons  quotes  the  words 
of  Washington  to  Congress,  1793,  as  a 
partial  explanation  of  the  purposes  of 
the  Legion: 

"I  am  pressing  upon  you  the  necessity  of 
placing  ourselves  in  a  condition  of  complete 
defense,  and  exact  the  fulfillment  of  duties 
towards  us.  The  people  ought  not  to  indulge  a 
persuasion  contrary  to  the  order  of  human 
events.  There  is  a  rank  due  to  the  nation 
which  will  be  withheld  if  not  lost,  by  the  known 
weakness  and  absolute  neglect  to  improve  our 
system  of  defense.  If  we  desire  to  avoid  insult 
we  must  be  ready  to  repel  it." 


If  the  Mormons  had  organized  the  Le- 
gion to  enable  them  more  successfully  to 
trample  upon  and  usurp  the  rights  of 
their  non-communicants,  if  they  had  pur- 
posed the  overthrow  of  State  or  Nation, 
the  Legion  would  have  been  plainly  an 
unlawful  and  improper  organization. 
But  there  is  no  evidence  to  show  that 
such  motives  were  entertained;  there  is 
certainly  nothing  in  the  history  of  the 
Legion  that  gives  color  to  such  a  charge. 
Its  service  was  defensive,  never  offensive. 
And  it  is  difficult  to  see  what  objection 
could  be  stated  to  a  body  organized  to 
prevent  trouble,  to  avoid  insult,  by  the 
simple  fact  of  a  known  readiness  to  repel 
it.  Objectors  may  say  that  the  Mormons 
should  have  looked  to  the  laws  to  protect 
them  in  their  rights;  that  a  show  of  force 
in  this  country  indicates  a  lack  of  faith  in 
our  Republican  institutions.  There  was 
no  people  more  ready  to  seek  the  redress 
of  law,  to  rest  their  cases  with  the  courts 
of  justice;  but  after  having  been  driven 
twice  from  lands  they  had  bought  and 
homes  they  had  built,  at  the  sacrifice  of 
every  principle  of  freedom,  after  having 
appealed  to  State  and  National  author- 
ities, both  of  which  admitted  the  justice 
of  their  cause,  but  asserted  an  inability 
to  assist  them,  either  because  of  popu- 
lar prejudice  or  constitutional  objections, 
they  saw  the  fatuity  of  longer  depending 
upon  courts  alone.  They  then  deter- 
mined to  seek  from  the  Illinois  legisla- 
ture a  charter  for  an  independent  mili- 
tary organization,  similar  in  all  respects 
to  that  of  the  Invincible  Dragoons  of  the 
second  division  of  the  Illinois  Militia; 
they  were  successful  and  took  hold  of 
the  matter  with  an  interest  that  created 
surprise  and  unnecessary  alarm.  And 
in  the  days  when  mobs  again  appeared 
around  the  borders  of  the  Mormon 
settlements,  their  lawlessness  was 
much  tempered  by  a  wholesome  fear 
of  the  well-equipped  and  well- drilled 
Legion. 

Thus  the  Legion  was  ultimately  called 
to  serve  the  purpose  of  its  being,  and 
who  can  object  that  in  a  strictly  legal 
way,  it  stood  between  the  people  and  a 
fate,  which  without  bid  fair  to  have  been 
many  times  more  cruel  than  the  horrors 
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accompanying  their  expulsion  from 
Missouri? 

"The  design  of  the  Nauvoo  Legion  is 
to  yield  obedience  to  the  institutions  of 
our  country  and  to  protect  the  Saints 
from  mobs."  "Any  service  we  can  do 
the  State  at  any  time  will  be  cheerfully 
done,  for  our  ambition  is  to  be  service- 
able to  our  country."  "Our  enemies 
shall  not  have  it  to  say  that  we  rebel 
against  government  or  commit  treason." 
"However  much  they  may  lift  their 
hands  in  oppression  and  tyranny, 
when  it  comes  in  the  form  of  govern- 
ment, we  tamely  submit,  although  they 
lead  us  to  slaughter  and  to  beggary;  but 
our  blood  be  upon  their  garments,  and 
those  who  look  tamely  on  and  boast  of 
patriotism  shall  not  be  without  their 
condemnation."  "When  we  have  pe- 
titioned those  in  power  for  assistance, 
they  have  always  told  us  they  had  no 
power  to  help  us.  *  *  When  they 
give  me  the  power  to  protect  the  inno- 
cent, I  will  never  say  I  can  do  nothing; 
I  will  exercise  that  power,  so  help  me 
God."  "I  would  ask  no  greater  boon 
than  to  lay  down  my  life  for  my  country. ' ' 
The  foregoing  are  extracts  from  speech- 
es delivered  by  Joseph  Smith  to  the  Le- 
gion, on   the  occasions  of  its  parades. 

The  Legion  excited  enthusiasm  not 
only  among  the  men,  but,  as  many  events 
show,  inspired  the  admiration  of  the  fair 
sex.  A  poem  signed  Eliza,  of  which  the 
following  is  a  part,  appeared  in  the 
Times  and  Seasons  for  July  1841. 

THE  NAUVOO  LEGION. 
The  firm  heart  of  the  Sage  and  the  Patriot  is 

warned, 
By  the  grand  "Nauvoo  Legion:"    The  "Legion," 

is  formed 
To  oppose  vile  oppression,  and  nobly  to  stand 
In  defense  of  the  honor,  and  laws  of  the  land. 
Base,  illegal  proscribers  may  tremble — 'tis  right 
That  the  lawless  aggressor  should  shrink  with 

affright, 
From  a  hand  that's  united  fell  mobbers  to  chase, 
And  protect  our  loved  country  from  utter  dis- 
grace. 

Fair  Columbia!  rejoice!  look  away  to  the  west. 
To  thy  own  Illinois;  where  the  saints  have  found 

rest. 
See  a  phosnix  come  forth  from  the  graves  of  the 

jllSt 


Whom  Missouri's  oppressor  laid  low  in  the  dust: 
See  a  phoenix — a  "Legion" — a   warm   hearted 

band, 
Who   unmoved   to  thy   basis   of  freedom  will 

stand. 

When  the  day  of  vexation  rolls  fearfully  on — 
When  thy  children  turn  traitors — when  safety  is 

gone — 
When  peace  in  thy  borders  no  longer  is  found — 
When   the   fierce  battles    rage,   and    the    war 

trumpets  sound; 
Here,    here   are   thy   warriors — a   true   hearted 

band, 
To    their   country's   best   interest   forever    will 

stand; 
For  then  to  thy  standard,  the  "Legion"  will  be, 
A  strong  bulwark  of  freedom — of  pure  liberty. 

The  plan  of  the  charter  for  Nauvoo 
was  conceived  in  no  narrow  spirit. 

"I  concocted  it"  said  Joseph  Smith,  "*  *  * 
on  principles  so  broad  that  every  honest  man 
might  dwell  secure  under  its  protecting  influ- 
ences, without  destinction  of  sect  or  party." 

And  one  of  the  first  official  proclama- 
tions of  the  First  Presidency  said: 

"We  wish  it  distinctly  understood  that  we  claim 
no  privileges  but  what  we  feel  cheerfully  dis- 
posed to  share  with  our  fellow  citizens  of  every 
denomination,  and  every  sentiment  of  religion; 
and  therefore  say,  that  so  far  from  being  restrict- 
ed to  our  own  faith,  let  all  those  who  desire  to 
locate  in  the  place,  or  the  vicinity,  come,  and 
we  shall  hail  them  as  citizens  and  as  friends." 

In  harmony  with  the  same  liberal 
sentiment  the  council  passed,  among  its 
earliest  ordinances,  a  measure  to  protect 
all  religions  whatever  in  their  free  exer- 
cise, and  to  secure  their  freedom  from 
disturbance  and  abuse.  Accordingly,  it 
is  not  surprising  to  read  in  the  limes 
and  Seasons  for  January  1st,  1842  that,"A 
large  number  of  the  officers  of  the  Nau- 
voo Legion,  several  members  of  the  City 
Council,  both  aldermen  and  councilors; 
and  a  large  portion  of  the  regents  of  the 
university,  are  not  members  of  the  Mor- 
mon Church." 

The  Legion,  said  Dr.  Bennett,  was 
framed  after  the  Roman  Legion  with 
cohorts  and  lieutenant-general  as  review- 
ing officer.  Except  in  the  use  of  the 
names  legion  and  cohorts  and  the  rank 
of  the  superior  officer,  there  is  little  re- 
semblance to  the  Roman  organization. 
The  Nauvoo  Legion  was  a  very  top-heavy 
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corps.  The  staffs  of  the  general  officers 
were  unususally  large  and  somewhat 
fantastic. 

The  commission  of  Lieutenant- Gen- 
eral Smith  was  signed  by  Lyman  Trum- 
bull, Secretary  of  State,  by  the  Governor, 
Thomas  Carlin,  March  lolh,  1841.  Joseph 
was  then  the  highest  officer  in  rank  in 
the  nation.  The  army  of  the  United 
States  was  commanded  by  a  major- 
general,  Winfield  Scott,  while  that  was 
the  grade  of  the  highest  officer  in  the 
Illinois  militia,  except  in  the  Legion. 
This  did  not  mean  in  case  of  a  consol- 
idation of  State  and  national  forces,  that 
Joseph  Smith  would  command  by  virtue 
of  his  superior  military  rank,  although, 
it  is  true,  that  certain  rules  of  precedence 
then,  and  even  now  in  force,  looked  to 
that  result.  But  it  is  probable  that  the 
independent  nature  of  the  Legion,  in 
which  alone  its  officers  held  rank,  would 
have  precluded  them  from  exercising  an 
outside  command  even  in  the  State. 
The  State  of  Illinois,  for  instance,  had 
its  regular  militia,  divided  into  divisions, 
brigades,  etc.,  each  with  its  proper  com- 
plement of  officers,  and  all  graded  ac- 
cording to  rank  and  dates  of  commis- 
sions from  the  governor,  the  commander- 
in-chief,  to  the  lowest  subaltern.  In 
addition,  there  were  independent  organ- 
izations at  various  places,  and  it  seems 
reasonable,  if  these  latter  chose,  under 
a  liberal  grant  of  powers,  to  constitute 
an  office  of  unprecedented  rank,  that  the 
officer  filling  it  would  not  outrank  the 
officer  at  the  head  of  the  regular  militia, 
placed  there  in  accordance  with  express 
law.  This  is  mere  conjecture,  but  what- 
ever would  have  been  the  case,  it  re- 
mained that  there  was  but  one  officer  in 
the  United  States  of  a  grade  superior  to 
major-general,  and  that  was  Lieutenant- 
General  Joseph  Smith. 

The  question  having  been  sprung  that 
Bennett  could  not  properly  hold  both 
the  office  of  major-general  of  the  Legion 
and  quartermaster-general  of  the  State, 
Bennett  wrote  to  Senator  Richard  M. 
Young,  at  Washington,  requesting  him  to 
submit  the  question  to  Major-General 
Scott.  The  letters  in  reply  stated  that  the 
offices  were  not  necessarily  incompatible. 


Robert  D.  Foster  became  surgeon- 
general;  John  S.  Fullmer,  paymaster- 
general;  John  Taylor,  judge-advocate; 
Hugh  McFall,  adjutant-general;  Daniel 
H.  Wells,  commissary-general;  Lewis 
Robison,  quartermaster-general,  and 
James  Arlington  Bennett,  a  citizen  of 
Long  Island,  who  had  warmly  sympa- 
thized with  the  Saints  in  their  persecu- 
tions, had  corresponded  with  Joseph 
Smith,  and  was  baptized  by  Brigham 
Young  in  the  fall  of  1843,  was  appointed 
inspector-general. 

The  Legion  which  was  organized  with 
only  six  companies,  grew  to  an  aggre- 
gate of  one  thousand  four  hundred 
and  ninety  men  in  the  summer  of  1841, 
to  two  thousand  a  year  later,  and  to  ap- 
proximately five  thousand  at  the  death 
of  Joseph. 

The  first  cohort,  it  will  be  remembered, 
was  of  horse  troops,  and  commanded  by 
Brigadier-General  Wilson  Law.  The 
first  regiment  of  this  cohort  was  com- 
manded by  Colonel  George  Millert; 
Stephen  Markham  was  lieutenant- 
colonel,  and  William  Wightman,  major. 
The  second  regiment  was  commanded 
by  Colonel  Geo.  Coulson,  with  Jonah 
Ellis  as  lieutenant-colonel,  and  Hyrum 
Kimball  as  major. 

The  secojid  cohort  was  under  the 
command  of  Brigadier-General  Don 
Carlos  Smith,  and  was  composed  of  foot 
troops.  The  first  regiment  had  the  fol- 
lowing field  officers:  Charles  C.  Rich, 
colonel;  Titus  Billings,  lieutenant  col- 
onel; John  Scott,  major.  The  second 
regiment  was  commanded  by  Colonel  F. 
M.  Higbee,  with  Nelson  Higgins  as 
lieutenant-colonel,  and  Aaron  H.  Golden 
as  major.  The  third  regiment  was  com- 
manded by  Colonel  Samuel  Bent,  with 
George  Morey  as  lieutenant-colonel,  and 
William  Niswanger  as  major. 

These  regiments  were  formed  early  in 
1841;  a  year  later,  in  April,  1S42,  there 
was  added  a  fourth  regiment  to  the 
second  cohort,  of  which  Jonathan  Dun- 
ham became  colonel;  James  Brown, 
lieutenant-colonel,  and  Jesse  P.  Harmon, 
major. 

In  June,  1843,  the  second  battalion, 
first  regiment,  second  cohort,  was  organ- 
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ized  into  a  regiment  of  light  infantry,  to 
be  called  the  fifth  regiment,  second 
cohort,  or  the  escort  regiment.  Hosea 
Stout  became  colonel,  Theodore  Turley, 
lieutenant-colonel,  and  Jesse  H.  Hunter, 
major.  The  first  battalion,  first  regi- 
ment, second  cohort,  was  at  the  same 
time  organized  into  a  regiment  of  artil- 
lery. 

August  7,  1841,  Brigadier-General  D. 
C.  Smith  died,  leaving  a  vacancy  in  the 
command  of  the  second  cohort,  which 
was  filled  by  the  election  of  Colonel 
Charles  C.  Rich,  September  4,  1841. 
This  promoted  Titus  Billings  to  the 
colonelcy  of  the  first  regiment,  John 
Scott  to  the  lieutenant-colonelcy,  and 
Hosea  Stout  to  the  majority.  Billings 
afterwards  resigned,  and  Scott  became 
colonel.  June  30th,  1842,  Bennett  was 
cashiered,  and  Wilson  Law  was  elected 
to  the  major-generalship  in  August,  by  a 
small  majority  of  votes  over  Lyman 
Wight.  Colonel  Miller  was  then,  Sep- 
tember 23.  elected  to  the  Brigadiership 
vacated  by  Law;  whereupon  Stephen 
Markham  became  colonel,  John  D. 
Parker,  lieutenant-colonel,  and  Thomas 
Rich,  major  of  the  first  regiment,  Wight- 
man  having  died.  After  the  dismissal  of 
Wilson  Law,  May  9th,  1844,  the  com- 
mand of  the  Legion  devolved  upon 
Brevet-Major-General  C.  C.  Rich,  and 
afterwards,  near  the  time  of  the  expul- 
sion, upon  Brevet-Major-General  Jona- 
than Dunham. 

Hyrum  Smith  and  Lyman  Wight  were, 
also  major-generals  by  brevet.  Brigham 
Young  was  commssioned  lieutenant-gen- 
eral after  the  martyrdom,  but  does  not 
appear  to  have  taken  the  same  interest 
in  his  military  office  that  Joseph  did. 
Previous  to  his  elevation  to  his  com- 
mand, he  held  the  office  of  chaplain, 
probably,  with  the  rest  of  the  Twelve, 
who  as  a  rule  had  little  sympathy  with 
Bennett. 

It  was  very  early  prescribed  that  no 
resident  of  the  City  of  Nauvoo,  not 
otherwise  exempted  by  law  should  be 
exempt  from  military  duty.  Absence 
from  general  parades  was  punishable  by 
fines  varying  from  twenty-five  dollars  for 
generals  to  five  dollars  for  privates,  and 


absence  from  company  parades  from  five 
to  two  dollars  respectively.  The  first 
and  sixth  of  April,  and  the  third  of  July 
(the  fourth  being  Sunday)  were  fixed  up- 
on as  the  days  for  general  parade  in  the 
year  1841.  Subsequently,  it  was  pre- 
scribed that  the  companies  should 
parade  on  the  fourth  Saturday  of  April, 
June  and  August;  the  battalions,  on  the 
third  Saturday  of  June  and  October;  and 
the  Legion,  on  the  first  Saturday  of  May 
and  September  and  on  the  fourth  of  July. 

In  1842,  some  changes  were  made  in 
the  staffs  of  the  general  officers.  It  was 
provided  that  the  staff  of  the  lieutenant- 
general  should  consist  of  an  inspector- 
general,  with  the  rank  of  major-general, 
a  drill  officer,  a  judge-advocate  and  four 
aides-de-camp,  with  the  rank  of  colonels; 
and  a  guard  of  twelve  aides-de-camp, 
and  a  herald  and  armor-bearer,  with  the 
rank  of  captain.  In  this  fantastic  scheme, 
the  over  brilliant,  dazzling  imagination 
of  Bennett  is  evident.  To  him,  the 
prophet  deferred  in  all  military  matters, 
as  a  man  without  military  experience 
naturally  would  to  an  officer  of  consider- 
able experience.  The  staff  of  the  major- 
general  was  to  consist  of  an  adjutant- 
general,  a  surgeon-general,  a  cornet,  a 
quartermaster-general,  a  paymaster-gen- 
eral, a  commissary-general,  a  chaplain, 
two  assistant  inspectors-general,  four 
aides-de-camp  and  a  war  secretary,  with 
the  rank  of  colonel;  a  quartermaster  ser- 
geant, sergeant  major  and  chief  musician, 
with  the  rank  of  major;  and  four  mu- 
sicians and  herald  and  armor-bearer, 
with  the  rank  of  captain. 

The  Legion  was  now  in  working  trim, 
some  of  the  companies  were  uniformed, 
others  uniformed  in  part,  while  the  great- 
er number  were  entirely  without  that 
picturesque  and  conventional  accessory 
to  the  art  Militaire;  and  this  continued 
to  be  the  case  since  at  no  time  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Legion  were  more  than  a  very 
few  of  its  companies  uniformed.  The 
uniform,  in  its  main  features,  resembled 
that  of  the  national  service  of  to  day, 
dark  blue  coat  and  trousers,  a  black  cap 
and  ostrich  feathers,  the  colors  of  which 
differed  according  to  rank.  The  princi- 
pal tailor  of  the  city,   by  the  way,  was 
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John  Bills,  who,  in  an  advertisement  of 
the  summer  of  1841,  states  that  through 
the  politeness  of  President  Hyrum  Smith 
he  had  just  received  the  latest  fashions 
from  Philadelphia  and  was  prepared  to 
"turn  off  work  with  despatch  and  in  the 
best  and  most  fashionable  manner."  In 
a  postscript  he  adds,  "all  kinds  of  mili- 
tary coats  made  according  to  latest  pat- 
tern, ' '  and  refers  to  a  number  of  the  lead- 
ing officers  of  the  Legion,  who,  no  doubt, 
were  his  patrons.  In  the  light  of  his  ad- 
vertisement to  "turn  off"  work  with  des- 
patch, the  statement  of  Gen.  D.  H.  Wells 
that  he  waited  one  entire  year  for  this 
tailor  to  make  him  a  military  coat,  be- 
comes amusing  as  another  instance  of  the 
universal  procrastination  among  tailors. 
There  may  be  found  some  excuse  for 
John  Bills,  however,  in  the  fact  that  he 
was  brigade-major,  and  it  was  to  him 
that  fell  the  labor  of  preparing  the  mus- 
ter rolls  and  official  papers  of  a  large  part 
of  the  Legion.  It  is  said,  too,  that  there 
have  never  been  more  elegantly  and 
neatly  prepared  rolls  sent  to  Springfield 
than  were  those  of  this  efficient  officer. 
It  is  not  a  little  cruel,  though,  that  when 
he  submitted  his  claims,  together  with 
those  of  Bennett,  for  services,  they  were- 
disallowed  by  the  attorney-general  on 
the  ground  that  the  Legion  had  so  many 
privileges  that  the  State  could  hardly  be 
expected  to  pay  its  bills. 

In  connection  with  Bills,  General  Wells 
relates  a  little  incident,  that  indicates  the 
temper  of  the  times.  A  short  time  before 
the  culmination  of  the  troubles  leading 
to  the  expulsion  from  Nauvoo,  Bills,  who 
was  then  very  poor,  came  to  Squire 
Wells,  at  that  time  a  Gentile,  and  asked 
for  a  certificate  from  him  to  the  effect 
that  Bills  did  not  approve  all  that  the 
Mormons  had  done,  and  was  disaffected. 
The  Squire  accommodated  him  and 
Bills  set  off  for  Iowa,  with  the  certificate 
which  was  to  protect  him  from  molesta- 
tion and  perhaps  open  up  a  way  for  the 
making  of  a  little  property.  That  the 
certificate  accomplished  the  purposes 
for  which  it  was  asked,  was  evident  to 
Squire  Wells,  when  upon  entering  Win- 
ter Quarters,  the  first  man  he  saw,  was 
Bills   with  a   wagon  and  two  yokes  of 


oxen,  the  fruit  of  his  diplomacy,  still  a 
Latter-day  Saint,  faithful  enough  to  fol- 
low the  Church  in  its  perilous  and  ex- 
perimental journey  into  the  west. 

The  first  public  ceremony  in  which 
the  Legion  was  called  to  participate,  was 
the  laying  of  the  corner  stones  of  the 
temple.  It  was  a  great  day  in  the  his- 
tory of  Nauvoo,  and  was  looked  forward 
to  with  anticipations  of  pleasure  and 
delight,  which  were  not  doomed  to  dis- 
appointment, for,  on  this  occasion,  we 
are  told,  anticipation  was  left  far  behind. 
Strangers  poured  into  the  city ;  the 
ferries  from  Montrose  were  constantly 
plying  to  and  fro  while  various  kinds 
of  vehicles  were  seen  on  surrounding 
prairies  wending  their  way  to  the  city. 
There  were  sixteen  companies  in  line, 
two  of  which  were  from  Iowa. 

Shortly  after  sunrise,  the  troops  were 
notified  to  assemble  by  the  firing  of 
cannon.  At  eight  o'clock,  Major-Gene- 
ral  Bennett  began  the  formation  of  the 
Legion,  and  an  hour  and  a  half  later, 
Lieutenant-General  Smith  was  informed 
that  it  was  organized  and  ready  for 
review.  Accompanied  by  his  staff,  four 
aides  and  twelve  guards,  in  splendid 
uniforms,  he  approached  the  parade 
ground,  and  was  met  by  the  band, 
"beautifully  equipped,"  which  received 
him  with  the  usual  flourish  of  trumpets, 
and  then  swinging  into  line,  preceded 
the  party  to  the  reviewing  stand.  As 
the  lieutenant-general  passed  along  the 
line,  he  was  appropriately  saluted  amid 
the  firing  of  artillery.  The  sight  was 
described  as  glorious,  and  it  is  beyond 
question,  that  in  view  of  the  number 
of  troops  paraded,  and  their  proficiency 
in  the  drill,  the  sight  was  an  unusual 
one  to  the  people  of  the  west.  A  grace- 
ful incident  of  the  morning  was  the  pre- 
sentation of  a  silk  banner  to  the  Legion 
by  a  number  of  ladies  of  Nauvoo,  who 
escorted  by  Major-General  Bennett, drove 
up  to  General  Smith  and  in  appropriate 
language  presented  the  patriotic  emblem 
to  the  general,  who  had  politely  dis- 
mounted from  his  horse.  The  flag  was 
turned  over  to  the  care  of  Cornet  Robin- 
son, and  the  Legion  was  reviewed  by 
the    commanding    general.      After    the 
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ceremony  was  over,  the  procession  was 
formed  under  the  direction  of  General 
Bennett,  and  the  march  for  the  Temple 
begun,  in  the  following  order: 

Lieutenant-General  Smith, 

Aides-de-camp,  and  Conspicuous  Strangers, 

General  Staff, 

Band, 

Second  Cohort,  (Foot  Troops,) 

Ladies,  eight  abreast, 

Gentlemen,  eight  abreast, 

First  Cohort,  Horse  Troops. 

On  arrival  at  the  temple,  the  generals 
with  their  staffs  and  distinguished  stran- 
gers took  position  inside  the  foundation, 
while  around  that  historic  spot  were 
grouped  citizens,  strangers  and  the  mili- 
tary. At  the  conclusion  of  the  cere- 
monies here,  Generals  Bennett  and  Smith 
addressed  the  Legion  in  expression  of 
their  entire  satisfaction  with  its  conduct 
and  appearance. 

The  first  general  order  issued  to  the 
Legion,  dated  May  4,  1841,  calls  for  a 
parade,  review,  and  inspection  on  Satur- 
day the  third  of  July.  The  following 
opinion  of  Judge  Douglas,  then  of  the 
supreme  court  of  the  State,  "than  whom 
no  man"  says  the  order,  "stands  more 
deservedly  high  in  the  public  estimation, 
as  an  able  and  profound  jurist,  politician, 
and  statesman,"  was  embodied  in  the 
order  for  the  information  of  the  citizens 
of  Hancock  County. 

"City  of  Nauvoo,  May  3d,  A.  D.  1841. 

"General  Bennett: 

"Dear  Sir.  —  In  reply  to  your  request  I 
have  examined  so  much  of  the   Nauvoo  City 


charter,  and  the  legislative  acts,  as  relate  to  the 
'Nauvoo  Legion,'  and  am  clearly  of  opinion  that 
'any  citizen  of  Hancock  county  who  may  attach 
himself  to  the  Nauvoo  Legion  has  all  the  priv- 
ileges, which  appertain  to  that  independent  mili- 
tary body,  and  is  exempt  from  all  other  military 
duty,  as  provided  in  the  twenty  fifth  section  of 
the  city  charter;  and  cannot,  therefore,  be  fined 
by  any  military  or  civil  court,  for  neglecting  or 
refusing  to  parade  with  any  other  military  body, 
or  under  the  command  of  any  officers  who  are 
not  attached  to  said  Legion.  The  language  of 
the  laws  upon  this  subject  is  so  plain  and  specific 
as  to  admit  of  no  doubt  as  to  its  true  meaning 
and  intent.  1  do  not  consider  it  necessary, 
therefore,  to  enter  into  an  argument  to  prove  a 
position  which  is  evident  from  an  inspection  of 
the  laws  themselves, 

"I  am,  very  respectfully, 

"Your  friend, 

"S.  A.  Douglas." 

The  "Little  Giant"  was  frequently  in 
Nauvoo  during  his  term  of  service  on 
the  supreme  bench  of  the  State.  In- 
deed his  intimacy  with  the  Mormons 
was  very  much  criticized  by  the  Whig 
press  of  Illinois,  when  it  became  evident 
that  the  Mormon  vote  was  Democratic. 
His  share  in  securing  the  charters,  his 
appointment  of  John  C.  Bennett  as  mas- 
ter in  cha/icery  for  Hancock  County,  and 
his  ruling  in  the  habeus  corpus  case  of 
Joseph  Smith,  were  made  the  objects  of 
fierce  assault.  The  subsequent  career  of 
Douglas  has  cast  a  doubt  upon  the  sin- 
cerity of  his  friendship  for  the  Latter-day 
Saints.  R.  W.  Young.' 


Faults  confessed,  should  be  at  rest. 
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"It  was  a  vast  and  venerable  pile; 

So  old,  it  seemed  only  not  to  fall, 
Yet  strength  was  pillar'd  in  each  massy  aisle. 

Monastic  dome!     Condemn'd  to  uses  vile! 
Where  superstition  once  had  made  her  den, 
Now  Paphian  girls  were  known  to  sing  and 
smile; 
And  monks  might  deem  their  time  had  come 
agen, 
If  ancient  tales  say  true,  nor  wrong  those 
holy  men." 
When  "Childe  Harold'.' — from   which 


we  make  the  above  quotation — was  first 
published,  the  reading  public  at  once 
formed  the  opinion  that  the  "Childe" 
was  intended  for  no  other  character  than 
Byron  himself.  This  the  poet  disclaimed 
most  emphatically  and  insisted  that 
"Harold"  was  altogether  a  fictitious 
character.  But  there  are  so  many  inci- 
dents in  the  experience  of  "Harold"  that 
remind  us  of  Byron;  so  many  circum- 
stances surrounding  him,  that  are  identi- 
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cal  with  those  known  to  have  been  the 
poet's;  so  much  in  the  gloomy,  half  des- 
perate character  of  the  "Childe,"  that 
reminds  one  of  the  same  characteristics 
in  his  creator,  that,  try  how  he  may,  one 
cannot  get  rid  of  the  impression  that 
"Harold"  and  Byron  are  one.  If  the 
poet's  disclaimer  were  sincere,  then,  un- 
intentionally his  idiosyncrasies  crept  into 
the  character  he  drew,  as  indeed  they 
did  in  his  "Manfred,"  and  also  into  that 
darkest,  and  most  mysterious  of  all  his 
characters,   "Cain." 

With  this  impression  then,  that  "Childe 
Harold"  was  identical  with  Byron  him- 
self, I  had  always  regarded  the  descrip- 
tion given  in  the  opening  stanzas  of  that 
noble  poem  of  "Harold's"  home,  as  a 
description  of  Newstead,  the  home  of 
Lord  Byron;  and  that  is  how  it  comes 
that  I  have  placed  that  description  at  the 
commencement  of  this  account  of  my 
visit  to  the  home  of  the  poet. 

It  was  on  the  morning  of  the  fifth  of 
April,  1887,  that  I  started  from  the  an- 
cient town  of  Nottingham  for  Newstead 
station. 

I  was  accompanied  by  a  friend  whom 
I  shall  call  Josephus.  Not  that  he,  to 
my  knowledge  at  least,  possesses  any  of 
the  characteristics  of  the  solemn,  exact 
old  historian  of  the  Jews  of  that  name. 
To  my  mind,  my  friend  Josephus  resem- 
bles Nephi  the  first,  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  of  the  Book  of  Mormon  char- 
acters; for  the  reason  that  he  was  "born 
of  goodly  parents;"  is  "large  of  stature;" 
has  been  "taught  somewhat  in  the  learn- 
ing of  his  fathers,"  and  hath  been 
"highly  favored  of  the  Lord  all  his  days." 
But  here,  for  the  present,  the  points  of 
similarity  stop.  Nephi  tells  us  that  he 
had  "seen  many  afflictions  in  the  course 
of  his  days,"  while  the  days  of  my  friend 
Josephus  have  been  as  unclouded  with 
sorrows,  as  the  bright  summer  days  of 
his  native  city,  by  the  shores  of  the  great 
Salt  Lake,  are  of  clouds.  But  then, 
unless  the  fates  have  decreed  a  peculiar 
dispensation  for  my  friend,  even  this 
part  of  Nephi's  experience  will  be  his  in 
time.  For  sooner  or  later,  all  men  are 
led  to  exclaim: — 

"Did  man  compute  existence  by  enjoyment, 


and  count  o'er  such  hours  'gainst  years  of  life, 
say,  would  he  name  three  store?" 

Hence,  we  may  say,  the  points  of  simi- 
larity between  my  friend  Josephus  and 
Nephi  run  parallel  to  the  end  of  the 
chapter — then  why  not  call  him  Nephi? 
Well,  it  is  more  odd  and  less  euphonius 
than  Josephus — but  having  once  selected 
Josephus,  I  insist  on  keeping  it. 

It  requires  only  twenty  minutes  to  run 
from  Nottingham  to  Newstead;  during 
which  time  we  have  discussed  the  proba- 
bilities of  our  getting  permission  to  enter 
the  old  Byron  estate  and  the  Abbey- 
Josephus  had  been  there  once  before, 
and  knew  that  a  sort  of  ticket  of  admis- 
sion had  to  be  obtained  from  the  keeper 
of  the  little  public  house  near  the  station, 
before  we  could  hope  to  pass  the  gates 
which  guard  the  entrance  to  the  shrine 
we  sought.  The  likelihood  of  our  being 
refused  admission  was  sufficiently  proba- 
ble to  make  us  anxious. 

Before  we  had  reached  the  little  brick 
"pub,"  we  had  decided — notwithstand- 
ing the  Puritanical  scruples  of  Josephus, 
and  my  own  early  training — to  call  for  a 
pot  of  ale,  and  while  sipping  it  we  would 
talk  the  landlord  into  a  good  humor, 
before  asking  for  a  passport  to  the 
abbey.  It  worked.  We  secured  the 
pass,  and  leaving  an  order  for  lunch  to 
be  ready  by  four  o'clock,  we  started  on 
our  tour. 

.  On  the  way  to  the  entrance  to  the 
estate,  we  began  to  fall  in  love  with  all 
our  surroundings,  and  were  filled  with 
admiration  of  ourselves,  as  a  pair  of 
very  clever  fellows,  because  of  the  ease 
with  which  we  had  induced  our  host  to 
give  us  the  pass.  We  noticed,  too,  that 
we  had  been  accorded  by  the  fates,  a 
beautifully  balmy,  sunny  day,  in  which 
to  make  our  visit.  Josephus  was  more 
talkative  than  I  ever  before  remember 
him  to  have  been;  while  I,  according  to 
my  best  recollection,  "prattled  out  of  all 
fashion."  Thinking  it  all  over  since, 
I've  wondered  what  witchery  there  was 
in  that  same  pot  of  nut-brown  ale,  to 
put  one  in  such  good  humor  with  him- 
self and  all  the  world! 

By  this  time  we  have  reached  the  gate 
leading  to  the  stable,  to  the  left  of  which 
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is  a  rustic  cottage,  called  a  lodge.  The 
gate  opens  to  a  good,  broad,  hard  car- 
riage road,  running  directly  north  until 
you  lose  sight  of  it  about  a  mile  distant 
in  some  trees. 

No  sooner  had  we  opened  the  gate, 
than  we  were  hailed  by  a  woman  from 
the  door  of  the  lodge,  asking  if  we  had 
a  pass.  I  held  up  my  green  pasteboard 
with  a  nonchalant  air  and  she  nodded 
an  assent  for  us  to  pass  on. 

We  now  have  green  meadows  and 
pastures  on  either  hand  in  which  cattle 
and  sheep  are  grazing,  and  lambkins 
skipping  here  and  there  in  all  the  joy- 
ousness  of  awakening  life,  while,  from 
the  hedgerows  and  trees  just  putting 
forth  their  leaves,  is  to  be  heard  the 
twittering  and  singing  of  birds.  Small 
matters  these?  Childish  trifles  to  notice 
on  such  a  journey?  Well,  all  I  can  wish 
for  him  who  thus  complains  is  that  he 
may  be  mewed  up  in  an  office  for  four  or 
five  months  in  the  heart  of  a  noisy, 
busy,  dirty,  smoky,  unlovely  city,  where 
people  never  give  one  thought  to  nature, 
never  raise  their  eyes  to  the  blue  vault 
of  heaven,  inlaid  with  suns,  and  never 
see  anything  from  one  month's  end  to 
another,  but  crowded  streets,  and  hear 
nothing  but  rattling  cabs  and  trams  over 
the  stone  pavements — then  he  would 
know  what  a  luxury  it  is  to  get  out  into 
the  fresh,  green  fields,  to  wander  through 
the  lanes,  or  stroll  leisurely  along  the 
narrow,  winding  footpath,  through  the 
meadows,  and  climb  over  the  old-fash- 
ioned stiles,  resting  on  the  top  to  look 
around,  while  the  balmy  air  of  the  bright 
spring  day  fans  his  cheek — and  he'll 
thank  God  for  quietness;  and  fall  in  love 
with  every  flower,  and  bird,  and  even 
the  hum  of  despised  insects  will  be  mu- 
sic to  him. 

"Let  others  love  the  city, 

And  gaudy  show  at  sunny  noon, 

Give  me  the  lowly  valley. 
The  dewy  eve  and  rising  moon." 
But  now  we  have  approached  the 
grounds  immediately  surrounding  the 
abbey.  Another  gate  guards  the  en- 
trance, and  as  we  draw  near  to  it,  a 
woman  comes  out  of  the  lodge  and 
closes   it   and   then   stands   holding   the 


latch  in  her  hand.  She  waits  to  know  if 
we  have  a  pass,  and  I  offer  to  give  her 
the  green  ticket,  given  us  at  the  "pub," 
but  she  tells  us  we  shall  need  it  to  get 
into  the  abbey,  and  with  apparent  re- 
luctance opens  the  gate  for  us  to  pass 
through.  We  do  so  carelessly,  and, 
glancing  back  as  we  hear  the  gate  clos- 
ing, see  that  the  woman  is  looking  at  us 
with  an  expression  of  disgust  in  her 
face.  Josephus  smiles.  He  seems  to 
know  what  is  the  matter  with  her,  and  I 
look  at  him  for  an  explanation.  "That 
woman  wanted  a  'tip,'  I  guess,"  (Jose- 
phus has  been  in  England  for  two  years 
but  he  still  clings  tenaciously  to  that 
Yankee  word  "guess.")  I  understand 
now  why  she  came  out  and  closed  the 
gate;  why  she  was  so  slow  to  open  it; 
why  she  looked  disgusted — she  wanted 
a  "tip."  To  those  who  might  wish 
to  know  what  a  "tip"  is,  I  may  say 
it  is  a  small  gratuity  that  travelers  are 
expected  to  give  servants,  porters, 
hackmen,  barmaids,  lodgemen — in  fact 
everybody  who  renders  you  any  service 
whatever,  expects  it;  and  if  you  fail  to 
give,  they  look  their  disappointment  so 
palpably  that  you  can  feel  it  as  well  as 
see  it. 

A  sudden  turn  in  the  road  brings  us  in 
full  view  of  a  beautiful  sheet  of  clear 
water  covering  thirty-six  acres,  known 
as  "The  Lake."  On  the  side  we  ap- 
proached it,  is  a  cascade  that  forms  the 
outlet;  the  low,  sad  murmur  of  which 
first  attracted  our  attention  towards  the 
lake  itself.  Standing  upon  its  gently 
sloping,  grass  covered  shore,  we  real- 
ize that  at  last  we  are  amid  the  scenes 
that  once  knew  the  ardent,  restless 
spirit  of  the  poet,  and  which  he  has  ren- 
dered immortal  by  his  association,  add- 
ing a  charm  to  them  equal  to  their  own 
grandeur.  It  was  here  on  the  lake  he 
sailed  his  boat,  or  silently  musing  sat  at 
midnight  holding  communion  with  nat- 
ure, deep  as  the  star-lit  vault  itself. 
This,  too,  was  the  scene  of  many  of  his 
mad-cap  freaks.  Often  he  was  known 
to  suddenly  plunge  from  his  boat, clothes 
and  all  into  the  water,  in  order  that  his 
constant  companion,  when  at  Newstead 
— a    large,    Newfoundland    dog  named 
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Boatswain — might  have  the  pleasure  of 
rescuing  him. 

Raising  our  eyes  from  the  lake  to  the 
beautiful  grounds  surrounding  it,  we  are 
agreeably  surprised  to  find  ourselves  in 
full  view  of  the  old  abbey.  We  at  once 
cross  the  spacious,  well-kept  lawn,  and 
stand  in  the  shadow  of  the  monastic 
dome. 

I  am  not  versed  in  architecture.    I  can- 
not even  tell  you  the  style  it  most  re- 
sembles; but  in  this  I  am  no  worse  off 
than    those    who    are   learned,    for  the 
architecture  of  Newstead  seems  to  puz- 
zle those  skilled  in  that  art.     It  is  des- 
cribed by  the  poet,  whose  home  it  was, as: 
"An  old,  old  monast'ry  once,  and  now 
Still  older  mansion— of  a  rich  and  rare 
Mix'd  Gothic,  such  as  artists  all  allow 
Few  specimens  yet  left  us  can  compare 
Withal—" 

And  I  suppose  he  is  right.  I  only 
know  that  we  stand  before  a  "mixed  and 
venerable  pile" — a  noble  structure  that 
has  defied  the  ravages  of  time  for  cen- 
turies, and  gives  promise  of  standing 
many  centuries  yet. 

We  have  approached  the  abbey  from 
the  west,  and  therefore  stand  fronting  it. 
At  the  north-west  corner  is  what  remains 
of  the  abbey  church;  it  is  merely  the 
front  end  wall,  the  others  having  long 
since  crumbled — disappeared;  but  this 
wall,  which  Byron  styles  a  glorious  rem- 
nant of  the  Gothic  pile,  though  over- 
grown with  ivy,  bids  fair  long  to  remain 
a  silent  witness  to  the  glory,  skill  and 
taste  of  olden  times — the  monument  of 
a  civilization  now  extinct.  In  the  center 
of  the  wall  is  a  mighty,  pointed  arch 
window — 

"Shorn  of  its  glass  of  a  thousand  colorings, 
Through  which  the  deepen'd  glories  once  could 

enter, 
Streaming  from  off  the  sun,  like  seraph's  wings." 

On  either  side  of  the  grand  window 
and  above  it,  are  niches  once  occupied 
by  Saints  "sanctified  in  stone,"  but  these 
have  long  since  fallen  from  their  place, 
and  like  those  who  worshiped  at  their 
shrine  are  known  no  more.  But  in  a 
higher  niche,  standing  alone,  is  an  image 
of  the  Virgin  Mary,  with  her  "God-born 
child"  clasped  in  her  loving  arms — 


'Spar'd  by  some  chance  when  all  besides  was 

spoiled: 
She  makes  the  earth  below  seem  holy  ground. 
This  may  be  superstition;  weak  or  wild; 
But  even  the  faintest  relics  of  a  shrine 
Of  any  worship,  wake  some  thoughts  divine.' 

At  the  south-west  corner  of  the  abbey 
is  a  cluster  of  modern  buildings,  erected 
by  Colonel  Wildman,  to  whom  Byron 
sold  the  abbey  and  the  estate.  They  are 
Norman  in  their  style  of  architecture, 
and  unfortunately  out  of  all  harmony 
with  the  ancient  part  of  the  structure. 

But  now  we  are  standing  before  the 
ponderous  o^ken  door  of  the  porch, 
which  forms  the  main  entrance  to  the 
abbey,  and  while  awaiting  the  answer 
to  our  summons  for  admittance,  we  have 
time  to  remember  that  it  was  at  one  side 
of  this  door  that  Byron  kept  a  bear 
chained,  and  on  the  other  a  wolf,  to 
which  he  gave  the  names  of  the  two  lead- 
ing professors  of  the  college  he  attended 
— greatly,  it  is  needless  to  say,  to  their 
mortification.  The  ponderous  oaken 
door  swi  ngs  back  on  its  hinges,  and  we  are 
face  to  face  with  a  large,  quiet,  dignified, 
florid  complexioned,  elderly  lady  in 
white  lace  cap  and  apron,  and  soft  car- 
pet slippers — a  type  of  English  house- 
keeper. We  present  our  pass  with  a 
request  to  see  the  interior  of  the  abbey. 
"This  way  gentlemen,"  she  says.'and 
leads  us  through  the  porch  into  a  long, 
narrow,  dark  room  in  the  basement  of 
the  structure.  The  ceiling  is  low  and 
massive,  consisting,  in  fact,  of  ponder- 
ous stone  arches  supported  by  strong 
pillars  of  the  same  material,  reminding 
one  of  the  crypts  in  some  of  the  old 
cathedrals. 

The  room  contains  a  number  of  speci- 
mens of  African  animals,  shot  by  Mr. 
Webb,  the  present  owner  of  the  abbey. 
Mr.  Webb  purchased  the  estate  of  Col. 
Wildman,  to  whom  Byron  sold  it.  He 
is  a  gentleman  of  wide  travel,  the  com- 
panion of  Livingstone  in  some  of  his 
travels,  and  a  personal  friend  of  Mr. 
Stanley. 

Having  reached  the  end  of  the  room 
opposite  the  entrance,  we  register  our 
names  and  follow  our  lady  guide  up  a 
flight  of  stone  steps,  spotless  white. 
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We  are  now  ushered  into  what  was 
formerly  an  oratory  opening  upon,  and 
overlooking  the  abbey  church,  and  used 
by  the  aged  and  infirm  monks  as  a  place 
of  worship.  Tradition  has  it  that  this 
room  is  haunted  by  a  ghostly  monk,  who 
keeps  watch  and  ward  over  the  abbey. 
It  was  this  tradition  which  gave  Byron 
his  story  of  the  "Black  Friar"  in  Don 
Juan,  which  I  quote. 
Beware!  beware!  of  the  Black  Friar 

Who  sitteth  by  Norman  stone 
For  he  mutters  his  prayers  in  the  mid-night  air, 

And  his  mass  of  the  days  that  are  gone. 
When  the  Lord  of  the  Hill,  Amundeville* 

Made  Norman  church  his  prey, 
And  expell'd  the  friars,  one  friar  still 

Would  not  be  driven  away. 

Though  he  came  in  his  might,  with  King  Henry's 
right, 

To  turn  church  lands  to  lay, 
With  sword  in  hand,  and  torch  to  light 

Their  walls,  if  they  said  nay; 
A  monk  remain'd  unchas'd  unchang'd, 

And  he  did  not  seem  form'd  of  clay 
For  he's  seen  in  the  porch,  and  he's  seen  in  the 
church 

Though  he  is  not  seen  by  day. 

And  whether  for  good,  or  whether  for  ill, 

It  is  not  mine  to  say; 
But  still  with  the  house  of  Amundeville 

He  abideih  night  and  day. 
By  the  marriage  bed  of  their  lords  'tis  said, 

He  flits  on  the  bridal  eve, 
And  'lis  held  as  faith,  to  their  bed  of  death 

He  comes — but  not  to  grieve. 

When  an  heir  is  born,  he's  heard  to  mourn, 

And  when  ought  is  to  befall 
The  ancient  line,  in  the  pale  moonshine 

He  walks  from  hall  to  hall. 
His  form  you  may  trace  but  not  his  face, 

'Tis  shadow'd  by  his  cowl; 
But  his  eyes  may  be  seen  from    the  folds  be- 
tween, 

And  they  seem  of  a  parted  soul. 

But  beware!    beware!   of  the  Black  Friar; 

He  still  retains  his  sway, 
For  he  is  yet  the  church's  heir, 

Whoever  may  be  the  lay. 
Amundeville  is  lord  by  d;iy 

But  the  monk  is  lord  by  night, 
Nor  wine,  nor  wassail  could  raise  a  vassal, 

To  question  that  friar's  right. 

*     One  of  the  Byrons. 


Say  nought  to  him  as  he  walks  the  hall, 

And  he'll  say  nought  to  you; 
He  sweeps  along  in  his  dusky  pall, 

As  o'er  the  grass  the  dew. 
Then  grammercy!  for  the  Black  Friar, 

Heaven  saint  him!  fair  and  foul; 
And  whatso'er  may  be  his  prayers 
Let  ours  be  for  his  soul." 

Don  Juan,  Canto  xiii. 
Opening  into  this  old  haunted  oratory 
is  Byron's  dressing  room — which  we 
enter.  Our  guide  informs  us  that  the 
furniture  of  this  room,  all  of  which  is  of 
the  plainest  description,  is  just  as  it  was 
when  the  poet  occupied  it — the  same 
dressing  table,  looking-glass,  etc.;  the 
same  pictures  on  the  wall,  and  where  he 
hung  them.  His  bedroom  is  also  plain 
and  unpretentious  as  to  the  furnishings. 
The  only  evidence  that  the  room  was  the 
apartment  of  one  of  the  nobility  is  the 
baronial  coronets  with  which  the  posts 
of  the  massive  bedstead  are  surmounted. 
A  glance  out  of  the  window  explains 
why  the  poet  chose  it  for  his  bedroom — 
a  landscape  bursts  upon  the  vision,  the 
beauty  and  grandeur  of  which  is  seldom 
surpassed.  Our  lady  guide  threw  open 
the  window  and  the  low,  sad  murmur  of 
the  cascade  at  the  outlet  of  the  beautiful 
lake  is  borne  upon  the  fresh,  cool  breeze 
of  the  beautiful  spring  morning.  It 
makes  a  strangely  mournful  sensation  to 
thrill  the  breast,  which  once  experienced 
will  never  be  forgotten. 

The  lake  itself  is  in  full  view  from  the 
window  and  to  the  right  and  left  are 
seen  the  well  kept  grounds  of  the  old 
Byron  demesne.  In  the  distance,  nestled 
among  the  rolling  grove-covered  hills  is 
the  village  of  Hucknall  with  its  church 
spires  gleaming  in  the  sunshine;  while 
here  and  there  a  hill  is  crowned  by  an 
old-fashioned  wind-mill,  with  its  long 
arms  whirling  through  the  air.  Though 
more  than  a  mile  away,  one  almost 
imagines  that  he  hears  the  creaking  and 
groaning  of  the  ancient,  fantastic  look- 
ing structure.  It  was  with  regiet  that  I 
saw  our  kind  guide  manifest  a  desire  to 
close  the  window  and  finish  her  task  of 
conducting  us  through  the  other  apart- 
ments of  the  abbey.  I  would  fain  have 
feasted  my  eyes  by  gazing  on  so  grand 
a   picture,   for   hours,  and   never  would 
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have  tired  of  aught  so  beautifully  grand, 
so  extensive,  so  diversified,  that  look  at 
it  in  what  mood  one  would — sad  or  gay, 
troubled  or  happy,  gloomy  or  hopeful, 
he  must  have  found  something  within  it 
that  would  meet  his  fancy— something 
that  would  heighten  his  happiness,  as- 
suage his  grief,  or  calm— nay,  even  sub- 
due his  fiercer  passions.  No  wonder 
Byron  loved  it!  I  saw  it  but  once,  but 
while  memory  shall  live,  that  picture 
shall  be  treasured  up  as  one  of  the  love- 
liest in  memory's  archives.  The  window 
is  closed,  and  reluctantly  we  leave  the 
room  with  many  a  lingering  backward 
glance  upon  the  scenes  that  once  knew 
the  restless  genius  of  the  author  of 
"Childe  Harold.*' 

We  were  conducted  through  a  great 
many  rooms,  the  exact  order  of  which  I 
do  not  now  recollect.  Rooms  in  which 
kings  and  dukes  had  slept.  There  was 
one  room  pointed  out,  t  o,  in  which 
more  than  a  king  had  slept — the  room 
occupied  by  Cromwell,  when  passing 
through  this  vicinity  during  the  civil 
war.  The  walls  of  these  rooms  were 
adorned  with  tapestry  which  for  beauty 
and  design  and  execution,  rival  the 
paintings  of  the  skillful  artist.  But  not 
being  connected  with  the  poet  were  of 
little  interest  to  me. 

In  the  grand  saloon,  however,  is  Phil- 
lips'justly  celebrated  painting  of  Byron, 
for  which  he  sat  in  his  twenty-second 
year — that  could  not  fail  to  attract  atten- 
tion, even  if  it  were  not  known  to  be  a 
likeness — and  the  best  one  in  existence 
— of  the  poet.  The  noble  head  proudly 
poised,  ihe  wondrous  lustre  of  the  eyes, 
the  half  scornful  expression  of  the  mouth 
— would  cause  one  to  pause  and  study 
it  as  we  said,  even  if  it  were  not  known 
whom  it  represented. 

At  last  we  were  taken  into  the  south 
corridor — a  long,  narrow  room,  at  one 
end  of  which  is  a  plain,  circular  table, 
on  which  the  poet  wrote  his  bitterest 
sarcasm — "English  Bards  and  Scotch 
Reviewers" — a  poem  which  at  once  re- 
venged him  for  the  rudeness  with  which 
his  "Hours  of  Idleness"  had  been  re- 
ceived, and  established  the  force  of  his 
poetic  genius  beyond  all  question.     Part 


of  his  noblest  poem  "Childe  Harold" 
was  indited  on  the  same  table.  Here, 
too,  are  a  collection  of  relics  belonging 
to  the  poet,  among  which,  I  remember 
his  sword-stick,  boxing-gloves,  foils,  ink- 
stand, the  brass  cellar  of  his  dog,  Boat- 
swain, and  last  but  not  least,  his  helmet 
and  sword  he  wore  in  Greece,  while 
trying  to  establish  the  independence  of 
that  once  favoied  land. 

We  have  now  completed  the  round  of 
the  interior  and  are  standing  at  the  south 
enJ  of  the  abbey,  and  the  housekeeper, 
who  has  been  worked  up  to  a  very  good 
humor,  through  our  high  appreciation  of 
what  she  has  taken  the  pains  to  show 
us,  tells  us  that  we  will  find  the  gardener 
on  the  east  side,  who  will  show  us 
through  the  grounds. 

Before  wishing  us  a  pleasant  "good 
morning"  and  leaving  us,  she  pointed  to 
a  young  shapely  oak  a  -short  distance 
from  where  we  stood,  known  as  the  "By- 
ron Oak,"  and  to  this  we  went  without 
the  gardener's  assisiance.  This  tree  was 
planted  by  Byron  in  his  tenth  year,  1798 
— on  his  accession  to  the  estate.  As  he 
finished  his  task  he  exclaimed:  "As  it 
fares  so  will  my  fortune  fare!"  It  seems 
that  the  tree  did  not  flourish  at  first,  for 
in  1807,  we  find  the  poet  saying  of  it: 

Young  oak,  when   I  planted  thee  deep  in  the 
ground, 
I  hoped  that  thy  days  would  be  longer  than 
mine; 
That  thy  dark  waving  branches  would  flourish 
around, 
And  ivy  thy  trunk  with  its  mantle  entwine. 

Such,  such   were  my  hopes,  when  in   infancy's 
years, 
On  the  land  of  my  fathers  I  reared  thee  with 
pride; 
They  are  past,  and  I  water  thy  stems  with   my 
tears, 
Thy  decay,  not  the  weeds  that  surround  thee 
can  hide. 

The  tree,  however,  had  recovered 
from  its  early  indisposition,  and  prom- 
ises to  become  a  strong,  shapely  oak — 
which,  like  the  planter  of  it,  will  always 
be  famous. 

We  found  the  gardener,  and  he  con- 
ducted us  through  the  grounds,  showing 
us    over  spacious   lawns,    terraced   and 
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plain,  acres  of  shrubbery,  cool,  fantastic 
grottoes,  delightful  shelters  from  the 
summer's  heat,  and  arranged  with  the 
most  artistic  skill. 

On  the  north  side  of  the  abbey  is  what 
is  called,  "The  Devil's  Wood."  It  is  a 
dense  grove  of  oak  which  was  not  only 
a  favorite  retreat  of  the  poet's,  but  also  of 
his  fierce  uncle  known  as  the  "Wicked 
Lord  Byron" — a  name  which  if  the  half 
of  what  they  say  of  him  be  true  was 
well  deserved.  He  was  the  one  from 
whom  Newstead  descended  to  the' poet, 
and  did  his  best  to  destroy  the  property. 
He  killed  off  all  the  deer,  marred  the 
estate  by  felling  most  of  the  noble 
forests  with  which  it  was  covered,  sell- 
ing the  timber  in  the  market  at  Notting- 
ham for  little  or  nothing,  and  allowing 
the  abbey  to  go  to  ruin — in  fact  he  did 
all  he  could  to  hasten  it,  so  that  when 
the  property  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
pott  it  was  in  a  very  dilapidated  state, 
and  of  it  he  wrote: 

Through  thy  battlements   Newstead  the  hollow 
winds  whistle; 

Thou  the  hall  of  my  fathers,  art  gone  to  decay: 
In  thy   once  smiling   garden   the  hemlock  and 
thistle 

Have  choked  up  the  rose  which  bloomed  by 
.    the  way. 

But  to  return  to  the  "Devil's  Wood." 
As  already  stated,  it  it  a  gloomy  grove, 
so  dense  that  the  sun's  rays  seldom 
struggle  through  it.  Through  its  greatest 
extent  runs  a  well  beaten  path  inter- 
sected by  others  at  different  points,  at 
one  of  which  I  remember  two  satyrs  cast 
or  moulded  from  lead,  and  as  works  of 
art  are  considered  fine,  but  which  to 
look  upon  are  grim  monsters  that  one 
can  hardly  gaze  at  with  pleasure. 

It  was  in  this  grove  the  twin  trees  en- 
twined with  each  other  grew,  which  to 
Byron  symbolized  himself  and  sister, 
and  on  which  the  poet  cut  his  own 
and  his  sister's  name  the  last  visit  he 
made  to  the  abbey,  in  1814,  the  inscrip- 
tion stands  thus: 

Byron, 

20  September,  18 14, 

Augusta. 

The  portion  of  the  tree  bearing  the  in- 
scription showing  signs   of   decay,    Mr. 


Webb  had  it  cut  down,  and  it  is  now 
under  a  glass  case,  placed  with  the  other 
Byron  relics  in  the  south  corridor. 

It  makes  one  feel  lonely  to  walk 
through  this  wood  even  with  a  compan- 
ion, and  must  have  been  a  fitting  retreat 
for  the  poet  in  his  gloomier  moods. 

Returning  from  the  "Devil's  Wood" 
to  get  a  view  of  the  rear  of  the  abbey 
church,  we  come  upon   the   monument 
erected  by  Byron  over  the  grave  of  his 
dog,  Boatswain.     The  base  of  the  monu- 
ment consists  of  six  steps  crowned  by  a 
tall   square   marble    shaft,    bearing    the 
following  inscription,  which  we  copied: 
Near  this -spot 
Are  deposited  the  Remains  of  one 
Who  possessed  Beauty  without  Vanity 
Strength  without  Insolence, 
Courage  without  Ferocity 

And  all  the  Virtue  of  man  without  his  Vices. 

This  praise,  which  would  be  unmeaning  Flattery 

If  inscribed  over  human  ashes, 

Is  but  a  just  tribute  to  the  memory  of 

BOATSWAIN,  A  Dog, 

Who  was  born  at  Newfoundland,  May,  1803, 

And  died  at  Newstead  Abbey,  Nov.  18,  1808. 

On  the  opposite  side  is  the  following 
epitaph: 

When  some  proud  son  of  man  returns  to  earth, 
Unknown  to  glory,  but  upheld  by  birth 
The  sculptor's  art  exhausts  the  pomp  of  woe, 
And  storied  urns  record  who  rests  below; 
When  all  is  done,  upon  the  tomb  is  seen, 
Not  what  he  was,  but  what  he  should  have  been. 
But  the  poor  dog,  in  life  the  firmest  friend, 
The  first  to  welcome,  the  foremost  to  defend, 
Whose  honest  heart  is  still  his  master's  own, 
Who  labors,  fights,  lives,  breathes  for  him  alone, 
Unhonored  falls,  unnoticed  all  his  worth 
Denied  in  heaven  the  soul  he  held  on  earth, 
While  man,  vain  insect!  hopes  to  be  forgiven, 
And  claims  himself  a  sole  exclusive  heaven. 
Oh,  man!  thou  feeble  tenant  of  an  hour, 
Debased  by  slavery  or  corrupt  by  power, 
Who  knows  thee  well  must  quit  thee  with  dis- 
gust, 
Degraded  mass  of  animated  dust! 
Thy  love  is  lust,  thy  friendship  all  a  cheat, 
Thy  smiles  hypocrisy,  thy  words  deceit! 
By  nature  vile,  ennobled  but  by  name, 
Each   kindred   brute   might  bid   thee  blush  foi 

shame. 
Ye  who  perchance  behold  this  simple  urn, 
Pass  on — it  honors  none  you  wish  to  mourn; 
To  mark  a  friend's  remains  these  stones  arise; 
I  never  knew  but  one — and  here  he  lies. 
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Having  copied  the  above  and  read  it 
over  on  the  steps  of  the  monument,  I 
could  not  help  but  feel  that  Byron  treated 
mankind  rather  shabbily  in  the  above, 
but  it  brought  out  into  bold  relief  the  con- 
viction that  must  be  impressed  upon  the 
minds  of  all  who  read  the  poet's  works, 
that,  admire  how  one  may — and  who 
that  has  sense  or  soul  can  read  his 
works  and  withhold  admiration — one  can 
never  make  a  friend  of  him.  He  stands 
alone,  absolutely.  The  "tide  of  human 
kindness"  seemed  not  to  warm  his  heart- 
It  is  true  that  in  holding  lofty  communion 
with  nature  in  some  of  his  passages  one 
feels  himself  being  drawn  into  friendly 
association  with  him,  and  then  comes 
some  cold,  cynical  expression  that  freezes 
the  blood  in  your  veins  and  reveals  the 
broad,  deep  gulf  between  you,   and  re- 


bukes the  presumption  of  friendly  fami- 
liarity. 

Well  let  us  hope  that  in  the  great 
future  the  evil  effects  of  faulty  train- 
ing in  childhood — when  the  bitterness  of 
ill  requited  love  shall  have  lost  some  of 
its  gall;  when  time  and  experience 
shall  have  toned  down  the  faults  arising 
from  temperament, let  us  hope  that  Byron 
will  learn  that  goodness  in  man  is  more 
than  a  name,  and  happiness  more  than  a 
dream.  We  lingered  about  the  abbey 
and  the  grounds  for  some  time,  and  read 
the  opening  Canto  of  "Childe  Harold," 
"  'til  too,  too  soon  the  glowing  west  pro- 
claimed the  wing  of  parting  day,"  and 
took  our  leave,  yet  turning  oft  to  linger 
as  we  went,  as  if  to  fix  for  ever  the  love- 
liness of  Newstead  in  the  mind. 

Horatio. 
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As  commercial  enterprises  push  them- 
selves into  the  interior  of  Asiatic  Turkey, 
the  seaport  towns  along  the  eastern 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  attract  to 
their  ports  yearly  an  increase  of  European 
steamers  which  transport  the  various 
products  of  the  land  to  western  markets, 
and  bring  in  return  the  manufactures  of 
a  more  progressive  people.  By  this 
growing  intercourse  between  the  East 
and  West,  the  progress  of  advanced  civil- 
ization is  making  great  changes  in  the 
life  and  habits  of  those  who  come  in  con- 
tact with  it.  In  a  few  years  a  great  part 
of  oriental  curiosities  will  entirely  disap- 
pear, and  one  will  be  obliged  to  seek  in 
the  unfrequented  interior  traces  of  those 
oddities  that  were  once  characteristic 
features  of  the  entire  country.  In  conse- 
quence of  feuds,  jealousies,  oppression, 
and  more  particularly,  religious  antipa- 
thy, the  races  along  the  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean  have  maintained  for  cen- 
turies their  distinct  traits  and  social 
institutions.  Now  that  the  tendency  is  to 
Europeanize  these  people,  we  find  them 
surrendering  to  the  common  stranger 
what  they  tenaciously  resisted  in  each 
other. 


Traveling  about  from  port  to  port,  it  is 
interesting  to  observe  the  old  customs  of 
the  country.the  evolutionizing  processes, 
and  the  complete  surrender  of  one  or 
more  points,  in  matters  of  dress  and 
habit  of  living.  Nature,  however  is 
not  so  easily  remodeled  as  fashion  in 
dress,  so  that  the  combination  is  fre- 
quently diverting.  It  is  seldom  that  an 
Oriental  travels  other  than  on  deck, 
though  he  may  be  in  possession  of  con- 
siderable wealth.  The  miserly  habits  of 
the  East  are  not  proportionately  cast  off 
at  once.  If  he  belongs  to  the  progres- 
sive party,  he  may  find  it  necessary  to 
introduce  gradually  what  appears  to  be 
luxury,  in  an  order  proportionate  to  his 
conception  of  the  modern  gentleman.  A 
profusion  of  finger  rings,  and  it  may  be  a 
gold  watch  and  chain,  are  likely  to  first 
ornament  his  person.  Then  with  gold 
watches  and  chains,  and  broadcloth  suits 
exposing  an  inordinate  vanity,  strut 
about  the  deck  of  the  steamer  all  day 
long,  and  at  night  huddle  themselves  in 
Oriental  fashion  on  their  little  mats  to 
sleep;  among  a  motley  crowd  of  their 
dirty  countrymen,  with  their  usual  fol- 
lowing of  fleas  and  other  unmentionable 
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companions.  It  may  be  that  the  new 
made  gentleman,  with  his  costly  attire 
has  forgotten  to  button  up  his  white  silk 
vest,  or  has  his  pants  strapped  on  hood- 
lum like  with  an  old  leather  belt. 

Among  the  poorer  classes,  a  strong 
inclination  prevails  to  do  away  with  the 
expense  of  the  long,  baggy  trousers  that 
differ  in  the  main  from  a  lady's  skirts  by 
being  sewed  up  at  the  bottom,  and  having 
two  holes  through  which  the  legs  are 
poked.  The  biter  style  is  a  compromise 
between  the  ones  described  and  the 
Parisian  pants.  They  feel  so  powerfully 
the  habit  of  sitting  cross-legged  that 
their  pants,  in  order  to  combine  comfort 
with  fashion,  are  allowed  an  extra  square 
yard  in  the  seat,  otherwise  they  are  mod- 
ern enough.  How  long  after  the  intro- 
duction of  a  common  style  of  dress, .the 
habits  of  social  seclusion  will  prevail,  is 
a  matter  for  conjecture.  At  present  the 
instincts  of  race  or  religious  reserve  are 
very  marked. 

On  board  these  steamers  may  be  col- 
lected on  deck  a  dozen  different  nation- 
alities, each,  not  only  separated,  but 
perfectly  indifferent  toward  the  others. 
Here  and  there,  scattered  over  the  ship, 
are  small  squads  of  Turks,  Arabs,  Armen- 
ians, Greeks,  Jews,  Druises,  Italians, 
Persians,  Bulgarians,  Russians,  and,  as 
it  often  happens,  a  band  of  straggling 
Bohemian  musicians  of  both  sexes.  A 
short  time  ago  I  fell  into  conversation 
with  one  of  the  last  named  class,  which 
enjoys  an  unsavory  reputation  in  this  part 
of  the  world.  In  speaking  of  the  Holy 
Land,  he  told  me  he  had  no  particular 
desire  to  see  Jerusalem.  I  asked  him 
why  not?  "Oh,"  he  said,  "I  don't  believe 
in  religion."  "But  you  believe  in  his- 
tory," I  replied.  "Not  when  it  has  any- 
thing to  do  with  religion,  I  don't,"  was 
his  bombastic  answer. 

A  group  of  Turks  will  carefully  spread 
out  a  rush  mat  and  form  a  little  circle, 
not  to  converse,  but  to  fumble  a  string  of 
scented  beads,  in  the  style  of  Catholics, 
on  which  they  are  supposed  to  count  off 
their  prayers,  but  in  reality  with  them, as 
with  all  Orientals,  to  pass  away  the  time 
in  dreary  speculations.  They  may  also 
order  a  cup  of  Turkish  coffee,  and  some- 


times break  the  silence  of  hours  by  the 
casual  observation  that  "God  is  great." 
I  have  often  wondered  if  this  long  ob- 
served silence  is  not  partly  due  to  the 
conduct  of  the  (to  them)  detested  Greeks, 
whose  proximity  must  be  a  constant 
annoyance,  for  the  Greek's  tongue  not 
.  only  works  wonders  by  the  number  of 
words  it  thrashes  out  per  minute,  but  his 
feet  and  hands  saw  the  air  furiously  to 
make  all  his  declarations  solid. 

The  Jews,  off  to  one  side,  assume  a  * 
humble  attitude.  If  they  look  at  the 
Greeks  at  all,  it  is  only  to  let  the  latter 
know  how  much  they  are  hated.  If  the 
Jews  are  of  the  orthodox  class,  they 
have  on  their  long  greasy  gaberdines, 
their  hair  is  cut  short  behind,  and  before 
the  ears  hang  two  curious  curly  locks, 
six  or  seven  inches  long.  If  they  busy 
themselves  at  all,  they  take  a  text  from 
the  Mishna  and  read  as  they  swing  their 
bodies  to  and  fro  in  a  strange  kind  of 
devotion. 

Groups  of  women  are  frequently  on 
board;  if  the  Turk  has  his  wife  along;  he 
seeks,  if  possible,  a  little  corner  where 
he  can  make  a  bed  and  roll  her  up  in  a 
sheet  out  of  sight.  There  she  lies  like  a 
sack  of  cotton,  occasionally  extending 
an  arm  to  take  a  cigarette,  which  he 
carefully  prepares  at  regular  intervals  to 
satisfy  her  strong  appetite  for  that  arti- 
cle. If,  as  men  frequently  declare,  there 
be  real  consolation  in  a  good  smoke,  I 
think  the  Turkish  lady,  of  all  people,  is 
the  most  entitled  to  that  luxury.  It 
should  not,  however,  be  understood  that 
the  habit  among  women  of  smoking  is 
confined  to  the  Turks.  It  is  Oriental; 
and  I  often  notice,  to  my  disgust,  Euro- 
pean women  aping  these  practices.  I  was 
a  little  surprised  a  short  time  since,  to 
learn  from  statistics  that  the  Americans 
use  twice  as  much  tobacco  per  individ- 
ual, as  the  inhabitants  of  Turkey;  but 
that  may  be  because  people  here  never 
eat  it. 

By  a  singular  occurrence  a  few  months 
ago  I  was  enabled  to  make  some  per- 
sonal observations  that  under  ordi- 
nary circumstances  are  never  made  by 
strangers.  A  couple  of  Turks  with 
their    wives    boarded    the     steamer    at 
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Rhodes  for  Laodicea.     They  were  well 
dressed    and    presented    somewhat  the 
appearance  of  eastern  aristocrats.     The 
dress    of   the  "men    was    European    in 
style  and  the  \id\zsferedjehs  were  made 
of  the  finest  silk.     Certain  favors  were 
shown  them  by  one  of  the  ship  officers, 
and  a  small  corner  was  allotted  them  for 
their  special    convenience.     Soon    they 
had  two  compartments  constructed  out 
of  their  wraps  and  were  snugly  roomed, 
shut  out  from  the  gaze  of  other  passen- 
gers.    The  men  made  a  very  favorable 
impression,  and  bespoke  an  uncommon 
degree    of    intelligence.      The    women 
were  close  veiled  so  that  their  elegant 
silk  coverings  simply  showed  them  to  be 
Moslem  ladies.  The  first  day  nothing  was 
seen  of  any  of  the  party;  but  the  second, 
when  the    steamer    halted   at   Mersina, 
was    one     of    uncommon     excitement. 
In   consequence   of   a   row   on   dack,  a 
large  crowd  gathered    near    the    scene 
close  by  the  reserved  corner  of  the  dis- 
tinguished  deck  passengers.     The  men 
themselves  enlisted  their  interest  in  what 
was  going  on.     I  paid  but  little  attention 
to  the  disturbance  itself  and  would  have 
turned  in  another  direction,  but  some- 
one broke  down  the  curtain  to  the  ladies 
compartment  and  opened  to  view  a  queer 
picture  of  the  domestic  life  of  these  in- 
dividuals.    They  were  quite  pretty  and 
their  faces  betrayed  a  fair  amount  of  in- 
telligence.    It  was   evident    they    were 
both  taken  by  surprise;  one  was  seated 
cross-legged   preparing  Turkish    Coffee 
with  a  burning  cigarette  by  her  side,  the 
other    was    making    her    toilet.       The 
latter  was    quite    young,  and  probably 
sensed  the  importance  of  rendering  her- 
self as  delightful  and  charming  as  pos- 
sible to  her  husband.     She  was  painting 
her  toe  nails.     True   to   her  instinct  of 
modesty  she  scrambled  for  her  yashmak 
and  veiled   her  face  as  quickly  as  she 
could,  ail  the  time  leaving  her  feet  and 
ankles  exposedjust  the  opposite  from  the 
struggle   an   American    lady,  consistent 
with  her  own  notions  of  modesty  would 
have  made.     All  the  nails  on  the  toe  of 
one  foot  had  been  painted,  and  she  had 
begun  on  the  toe  nails  of  the  other  when 
the  curtain  dropped.     Near  the  root  of 


the  nail  the  color  was  a  dark  brown,  the 
shade  growing  lighter  at  the  tip.  She 
used  two  sorts  of  paints,  as  near  as  I  ' 
could  distinguish.  A  minuter  descrip- 
tion of  the  process  could  not  be  of  any 
practical  service  as,  so  far  as  I  have 
learned,  American  ladies  are  not  in  the 
habit  of  wasting  paint  that  way.  Some 
might  account  for  this  difference  in  the 
assertion  occasionally  made  that  Turkish 
ladies  paint  to  please  their  husbands, 
American  ladies  to  please  other  people. 
My  inordinate  curiosity  and  lack  of 
etiquette  at  the  time  can  best  be  ex- 
plained by  the  novelty  of  the  scene.  As 
soon  as  the  husbands  discovered  the 
embarrassment  of  their  fair  ones  they 
hastened  to  their  relief,  annoyed  no 
doubt  that  others  should  see  the  lovely 
toes  intended  solely  for  a  husband's  ad- 
miration. 

With  an  indifferent,  absent-minded  ex- 
pression I  wajked  on  with  my  hands 
in  my  pockets,  and  drew  myself  to  one 
side  to  speculate  about  what  I  had  just 
seen.  The  result  of  my  own  delibera- 
tions in  a  council  of  one  was  in  essence, 
that  the  Turkish  lady's  foot  symmetrical- 
ly formed,  natural  size,  with  toe  nails 
painted  yellow,  was  in  every  respect — 
notwithstanding  my  Yankee  prejudices 
—a  vast  itfrprovement  upon  our  Ameri- 
can lady's  foot,  with  ingrowing  toe  nails, 
hard,  scaly  corns,  and  unsightly  car- 
buncles. 

Oriental  ladies  are  not  always  averse 
to  the  march  of  our  boasted  civilization. 
Formerly,  in  southern  lands  they  went 
barefoot,  or  wore  their  wooden  stilty 
shoes,  called  by  the  Arabs,  patten.  Now 
they  begin  to  pattern  after  European 
ladies,  and  in  order  not  to  show  any 
lack  of  appreciation,  nor  rob  those  they 
imitate,  of  the  honor,  the  heels  are  ex- 
tremely slender  and  are  as  high  as  can 
be.  But  here  from  the  prejudices  of  the 
age  I  must  criticize  these  native  women, 
though  I  suppose  I  should  be  patient 
until  they  receive  another  ray  of  light; 
and  they  will  undoubtedly  in  time  "catch 
on,"  as  Americans  vulgarly  express 
themselves.  It  is  this,  they  don't  wear 
bustles,  and  until  they  adopt  this  hand- 
some   appendage    of   a    tasteful    lady's 
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toilet,  their  high  heeled  shoes,  without  a 
bustle  to  establish  a  proper  equilibrium, 
will  rob  them  of  that  exquisite  form  and 
graceful  movement  which  a  bustle,  and 
nothing  but  a  bustle,  can  give.  On  the 
next  ascending  step  of  the  ladder  I  sup- 
pose they  will  want  to  brace  up;  so  that 
in  a  few  years,  if  the  Christianity  with 
which  they  come  in  contact  is  not  im- 
peded, the  European  merchants  will  not 
be  able  to  find  laudable  terms  enough  to 
express  their  admiration  for  the  Oriental 
ladies,    whose    enlightenment  makes   it 


possible  to  ship  annually  thousands  of 
the  latest  styles  of  corsets.  How  long 
before  Islam's  fair  daughters  will  discard 
the  uncivilized  yashmak  which  conceals 
their  countenance,  for  civilized  "bangs," 
I  shall  not  attempt  to  say,  and  the  advan- 
tages to  be  derived  from  such  a  change, 
I  must  leave  the  more  aesthetic  to  de- 
termine. /.  M.   Tanner. 


Learn  to  live,  and  live  to  learn, 
Ignorance  like  a  fire  doth  burn, 
Little  tasks  make  large  return. 
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"When  he  who  presides  over  .a  State 
or  a  family  makes  his  revenues  his  chief 
business,  he  must  be  under  the  influence 
of  some  small,  mean  man.  He  may 
consider  this  man  to  be  good,  but  when 
such  a  person  is  employed  in  the  admin- 
istration of  a  State  or  family,  calami- 
ties from  heaven  and  injuries  from  men 
will  befall  it  together;  and,  though  a 
good  man  may  take  his  place  he  will  not 
be  able  to  remedy  the  evil.  This  illus- 
trates the  saying:  In  a  State  gain  is  not 
to  be  considered  prosperity,  but  its  pros- 
perity will  be  found  in  righteousness." 

"The  virtuous  ruler,  by  means  of  his 
wealth-,  makes  himself  more  distin- 
guished by  its  judicious  distribution,  while 
the  vicious  ruler  accumulates  wealth  at 
the  sacrifice  of  his  moral  life." 

"Let  the  producers  be  many  and  the 
consumers  few.  Let  there  be  activity  in 
the  production,  and  economy  in  the  ex- 
penditure, then  the  wealth  will  always 
be  sufficient.  Never  has  there  been  a 
case  of  the  sovereign  loving  benevolence, 
and  the  people  not  loving  righteousness. 
Never  has  there  been  a  case  where  the 
people  have  loved  righteousness,  and 
the  affairs  of  the  sovereign  have  not 
been  carried  to  completion." 

So  taught  the  Chinese  philosopher, 
Confucius. 

Without  reference  to  those  who  lived 
ages  since,  what  reflecting  mind  has 
failed  to  note  the  mean  methods  of  fee 
and  revenue  fiends,  who  place  grievous 


burdens  on  the  masses,  that  the  few  may 
revel  in  luxurious  ease.  While  holding 
and  practicing  the  pernicious  doctrine, 
that  "the  king  can  do  no  wrong,"  they 
lavish  upon  him  and  his  the  substance  of 
willing  millions.  Surely  "the  calamities 
of  heaven  and  the  injuries  of  men" 
should  follow  such,  in  whatever  name  or 
under  whatever  circumstance  they  ap- 
pear. Hard,  selfish,  cruel!  To  such, 
others  are  mere  creatures — means  only  of 
working  out  the  ambitious  motives,  and 
the  extravagant  ways  of  the  exacting  and 
heartless. 

The  ruler  once  permittirjg  the  sway  of 
minister  or  adviser,  having  no  sympathy 
for  the  people,  but  exhibiting  in  his 
methods  exacting  revenue  measures, 
may  be  removed  and  a  better  may  fill 
his  place,  yet  the  evil  remains  unrectified; 
simply  because  the  choice  of  the  first,  on 
the  part  of  the  ruler,  destroyed  public 
confidence  in  the  ruler.  Once  establish 
in  the  minds  of  the  governed,  that  no 
thought  is  taken,  and  no  respect  paid  to 
economy  in  the  expenditure  of  public 
revenues,  and  production  will  become 
correspondingly  inactive,  while  pro- 
ducers will  become  few,  and  he  who  in 
public  station  having  once  accumulated 
wealth  at  the  expepse  of  moral  life,  can- 
not hope  to  reform  while  ruling  those 
who  distrust  and  despise  him. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  striking  and 
beautiful  contrast,  the  Chinese  sage  an- 
nounced the  doctrine  that  the  benevolent 
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sovereign — delighting  in  giving  more 
than  in  receiving,  in  helping  than  in 
being  helped,  was  always  the  ruler  of  a 
people  loving  righteousness,  and  who, 
therefore,  gladly  carried  his  affairs  to 
successful  issue. 

Thus  again,  as  in  all  teachings  of  Con- 
fucius, is  shown  the  rewards  of  virtue 
and  the  disasters  of  vice.  The  king  first, 
the  people  last!  Increase  the  revenue, 
decrease  righteousness,  was  the  cry 
then,  and  is  everywhere  the  demand  now 
of  the  selfish  and  unscrupulous,  with  the 
results  now  as  then.  Rulers  may  tax 
the  people  excessively,  and  grasp  purse 
strings  as  if  they  were  instruments  of 
perpetuation  and  power,  but  vain  and 
foolish  are  those  who  do  it.  Human 
nature  in  some  things  is  like  its  author, 
unchangeable.  When  one  of  the  rulers 
of  China  asked  Mencius  why  he  could 
not  go  among  his  people  and  enjoy  con- 
stant ovations  as  did  the  ancient  rulers, 
the  great  teacher  answered:  "When 
the  ancient  rulers  went  among  their  sub- 
iects,  they  did  so  in  the  spring  at  plowing 
time,  and  finding  any  short  of  seed,  they 
made  it  good  from  the  public  revenues. 
Again  in  autumn,  at  harvest  time  when, 
finding  shortage  from  blight  or  other- 
wise, they  made  it  good  from  the  public 
revenues,  thus  evincing  by  acts,  not 
words,  their  solicitous  care  of  and  affec- 
tionate regard  for  the  people;  who, 
answering  back  regard  for  regard,  care 
for  care,  love  for  love,  gave  to  their  ruler 
spontaneous  ovations,  springing  from 
grateful  hearts. 

"But  when  you  go  among  the  people, 
said  Mencius,  it  is  with  a  great  retinue, 
pomp  and  show,  causing  a  constant 
stream  of  the  people's  substance  to  flow 
into  your  lap.  For  this  reason — because 
you  take  and  do  not  give,  the  people 
look  at  you  askance,  and  murmur  behind 
your  back.  They  give  you  no  ovation 
because  they  love  you  not.  They  fear 
your  power  and  hate  your  person." 

Commenting  upon  this  principle, 
Mencius  further  said:  "Those  who  now- 
a-days  serve  their  sovereigns,  say  we 
can  for  our  sovereign  enlarge  the  limits 
of  the  cultivated  grounds  and  fill  his 
treasuries  and  arsenals,   and   such   per- 


sons are  called  good  ministers,  but 
anciently  they  were  called  robbers  of  the 
people." 

As  then,  so  now.  Those  unrighteously 
desiring  to  increase  public  revenue  for 
no  better  purpose  than  to  use  it  extrava- 
gantly in  building  up  a  pampered  aris- 
tocracy, composed  of  flattering  knaves 
and  fawning  sycophants,  are  robbers  of 
the  people,  whose  substance  they  waste 
with  the  hand  of  a  prodigal.  Diplomats 
they  may  be,  and  while  candor  stands 
trembling  in  their  presence  and  honesty 
is  abashed,  yet  are  they  frauds,  simple, 
defiled  and  treacherous,  though  pro- 
foundly learned  in  the  ways  of  the 
wicked.  Illustrative  of  this  idea,  it  is 
said  of  Mencius,  that  he  could  not 
sleep  for  joy,  when  he  heard  that  the 
prince  of  Loo  'had  committed  the  gov- 
ernment to  his  disciple  Yo-ching.  But 
on  being  asked  if  Yo-ching  was  a  man 
of  vigor?  answered  "No."  "Is  he  wise 
in  council?"  "No."  "Is  he  possessed 
of  much  information?"  "No."  "What 
then,"  said  King-sun-chow,  "made  you 
so  glad  you  could  not  sleep?" 

Mencius  answered:  "He  is  a  man  who 
loves  what  is  good."  "Is  the  love  of  what 
is  good  then,  sufficient?"  "The  love  of 
what  is  good  is  more  than  a  sufficient  quali- 
fication for  the  government  of  the  Em- 
pire; how  much  then  is  it  so  for  the  state 
of  Loo!  If  a  minister  love  what  is  good, 
all.  within  the  four  seas  will  count  a 
thousand  le  but  a  small  distance,  and 
will  come  and  lay  their  good  thoughts 
before  him.  If  he  do  not  love  what  is 
good,  men  will  say,  how  self  conceited 
he  looks?  The  language  and  looks  of 
that  self-conceit  will  keep  men  off  at  the 
distance  of  a  thousand  le,  and  when 
good  men  stop  a  thousand  le  off,  calum- 
niators, flatterers  and  sycophants  will 
make  their  appearance.  When  a  minis- 
ter lives  among  calumniators,  flatterers 
and  sycophants,  can  the  state  be  well 
governed?" 

Who  is  able,  even  in  this  enlightened 

age,  to   refute  these   divinely  inspired, 

■  far-reaching  and  heavenly  doctrines?    In 

'governmental  matters,  state,  national  or 

ecclesiastic,  give  talent  full  sway,  call  to 

the  helm  vigor,  wisdom  and  worldly  dip- 
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lomatic  skill,  or  call  to  power  the  states- 
man and  leader,  graduated  in  all  the 
scheming  of  the  plotting,  overworking 
modern  schools,  and  the  government 
will  go  to  ruin  and  to  perdition,  while  he 
who  loves  what  is  good  because  himself 


good,  will  advance  the  righteous,  put 
aside  the  crooked,  be  free  from  the  influ- 
ence of  flatterers,  sycophants  and  hypo- 
crites and  succeed,  because  God,  and 
not  gold,  is  his  power. 

Moses  Thatcher. 
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Far  down  among  the  foot-hills  of  the 
Blue  Ridge,  overlooking  the  winding 
valley  of  the  Rivanna,  Thomas  Jefferson 
selected  his  home-  On  one  of  the  high 
hills  in  the  Ragged  Mountain  chain, three 
miles  from  Charlottesville,  he  built  the 
now  historical  Monticello.  Long  before 
this  time,  however,  while  yet  a  student 
at  law,  Jefferson  had  been  attracted  by 
the  natural  beauty  of  the  mountain,  and 
under  a  great  oak  near  its  summit  he 
was  accustomed  daily  to  repair  with  his 
future  brother-in-law,  Dabney  Carr,  and 
here,  poring  over  Bacon  and  Coke,  they 
formed  that  romantic  friendship  which 
is  still  a  cherished  tradition.  They 
made  an  agreement  that  the  survivor 
should  bury  the  one  who  first  died; 
and  their  rustic  meeting-place  is  now 
marked  by  the  stones  that  cover  their 
graves. 

The  Jeffersons  came  from  Shadwell, 
about  two  miles  from  the  present  site  of 
Monticello.  Peter  Jefferson  purchased 
the  four  hundred  acres  of  land  on 
which  the  family  homestead  of  Shadwell 
stood,  from  his  friend,  William  Ran- 
dolph, for  "Henry  Weatherbourne's 
biggest  bowl  of  arrack  punch"- — an  in- 
cident of  their  characteristic  friendship. 
In  1770  the  house  at  Shadwell  was 
burned  down.  Two  years  later-Thomas 
Jefferson  married,  and  went  to  live  at 
Monticello  with  his  wife. 

The  word  Monticello  is  Italian  for 
"little  mount."  Jefferson  was  much  in- 
terested in  a  company  of  Italians  who 
were  engaged  in  grape  culture  near  by, 
and  it  is  likely  that  he  first  heard  from 
them  the  pretty  name  with  which  he 
christened  his  new  home.  The  view 
from  the  mountain-top  is  superb.  On 
the  east  the  eye  scans  a  noble  portion  of 


that  great  plain  which  makes  up  the 
margin  of  the  United  States  from  New 
England  to  Mexico.  Only  Willis'  Moun- 
tain, forty  miles  distant,  obstructs  the 
view  to  the  sea.  With  the  northwestern 
range  on  one  side,  and  the  Blue  Ridge 
on  the  other,  the  valley  on  the  west  lies 
ex^nded  like  a  painted  scene,  with  a 
touch  of  light  from  the  sparkling  waters 
of  the  little  Rivanna.  Jefferson  used  to 
say  that  if  the  county  of  Fluvanna,  lying 
directly  east  of  Albemarle,  was  a  lake, 
and  Willis'  Mountain  a  volcano,  his 
scenery  would  be  perfect.  But  taken  as 
it  is,  five  hundred  and  eighty  feet  above 
sea-level,  far  up  out  of  the  summer  heat, 
and,  as  Jefferson  used  to  boast,  lifted 
ever  above  the  tormenting  summer  in- 
sects, a  more  delightful  spot  could  hardly 
be  found. 

A  long,  winding  road  leads  up  the 
mountain  through  a  heavy  growth  of 
wood.  The  summit  is  a  plain,  about  six 
acres  in  extent,  cleared  and  graded  to  a 
gentle  slope  from  the  house,  which 
stands  in  the  center.  The  house  itself 
was  built  after  plans  made  by  Jefferson, 
who  superintended  its  entire  construc- 
tion, and  often  joined  in  the  work.  The 
building  of  his  modest  mansion  proved 
to  be  a  twenty-five  years'  job,  counting 
interruptions.  The  bricks  were  made 
on  his  own  estate;  the  timber  was  hewn 
and  finished  by  his  own  slaves;  the  nails 
were  wrought  in  his  own  little  nail  fac- 
tory; and  a  large  part  of  the  furniture 
was  made  on  the  spot  from  drawings  fur- 
nished by  himself.  The  sashes,  indeed, 
were  brought  from  London,  and  a  por- 
tion of  them  were  delayed  there  a  whole 
month  to  let  the  putty  harden.  But  Jef- 
ferson always  had  a  carpenter-shop  in 
the  house;  and  during  his  life  at  Monti- 
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cello,  this  shop  and  his  garden  were  his 
favorite  haunts. 

The  house  is  a  one-story  structure, 
with  wide  wings  on  either  side,  the 
whole  surmounted  by  a  large  central 
dome.  The  wings  terminate  in  broad 
piazzas,  which  are  supported  on  brick 
arches  that  form  the  outwork  of  long 
angular  terraces.  The  construction  of 
these  terraces  was  an  idea  of  Jefferson's 
to  prevent  the  view  from  the  house  being 
obscured  by  outbuildings.  The  roofs  of 
the  terraces  are  on  a  level  with  the 
underpinning  of  the  house,  and  afford  a 
convenient  promenade  in  inclement 
weather.  They  extend  several  yards 
from  either  wing  of  the  house,  and  then 
turn  back  at  right  angles  for  several 
yards  more,  terminating  in  cozy  pavil- 
ions. At  the  time  of  Jefferson's  marriage, 
the  eastern  pavilion  was  the  only  habit- 
able part  of  the  house,  and  thither  he 
took  his  bride.  They  were  married  in 
the  dead  of  winter,  and  so  deep  was  the 
snow  that  in  their  journey  to  Monticello 
they  had  to  leave  the  carriage  and  ride 
eight  miles  on  horseback,  reaching  their 
home  at  midnight.  In  after  times  Jeffer- 
son used  to  recall  the  dreariness  of  such 
a  house  at  the  end  of  such  a  journey. 

The  interior  of  the  mansion  presents 
many  novel  features  due  to  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son's ingenuity.  Beyond  the  spacious 
front  portico,  and  just  inside  the  central 
building,  there  is  a  lofty  square  hall 
extending  up  to  the  main  central  dome. 
At  the  west  end  of  the  building  there 
are  two  commodious  apartments  con- 
taining a  curious  arrangement  of  beds  in 
alcoves.  In  no  other  way  could  the 
house  have  accommodated  the  great 
number  of  guests  usually  present.  The 
family  life  at  Monticello  in  those  days 
was  something  of  importance.  Young 
kinswomen  of  Mr.  Jefferson  would  spend 
two  or  three  months  there,  as  they  would 
now  at  a  fashionable  watering  place. 
They  married  sons  of  Mr.  Jefferson's 
friends,  and  then  came  with  their  fami- 
lies. As  a  specimen  of  Virginia  hospi- 
tality, it  is  related  that  a  friend  from 
abroad  came  to  Monticello  with  a  family 
of  six  persons  and  remained  ten  months; 
and  on  a  second  visit  brought  the  same 


train  for  six  months.  Mrs.  Randolph 
once  mentioned  that  she  had  been  called 
upon  to  provide  for  fifty  guests.  There 
was  also  a  constant  stream  of. strangers 
who  came  out  of  curiosity,  and  whose 
audacity  was  often  very  offensive  to 
the  old  statesman.  A  woman  once 
punched  through  a  window  pane  of  the 
house  with  her  parasol  to  get  a  better 
view  of  him;  and  it  was  a  common  thing 
for  strangers  to  enter  the  library  and 
dining-room  unannounced. 

Upon  his  retirement  from  the  presi- 
dency in  1809,  Mr.  Jefferson  lived  the  life 
of  a  Virginia  farmer.  He  was  never  a 
wealthy  man,  and  it  was  only  by  the 
most  careful  personal  supervision  that  he 
could  get  anything  like  a  reasonable 
profit  out  of  his  property.  During  his 
public  career  the  estate,  under  the  man- 
agement of  overseers,  yielded  scarcely 
anything,  and  he  often  said  that  the  vice- 
presidency  was  the  only  office  he  had 
held  in  which  he  could  get  along  on  the 
salary  paid.  Under  his  own  careful 
oversight  the  farm  made  a  better  show- 
ing, but  he  was  constantly  sacrificing  his 
own  interests  in  his  efforts  to  develop 
the  farming  and  industrial  interests  of 
the  neighborhood.  He  built  and  ran  a 
flour  mill  on  the  Rivanna.  He  had  a 
nail  factory,  and  a  large  cotton-cloth  fac- 
tory near  the  house.  Cotton  was  brought 
up  the  James  river  from  Richmond  in 
barges.  His  household  of  one  hundred 
and  twenty  persons  were  kept  supplied 
with  cotton  goods,  and  a  considerable 
quantity  was  sold  in  the  neighborhood. 
He  had  at  one  time  a  small  whiskey  dis- 
tillery, and  his  cider  was  famous.  While 
abroad  on  diplomatic  missions  he  sent 
all  kinds  of  seeds,  nuts  and  plants  to  his 
friends  at  home  for  trial.  Many  of  the 
shade  trees  now  standing  around  the 
house  were  brought  from  abroad  and 
planted  by  his  own  hand. 

Mr.  Jefferson  came  of  a  musical  fam- 
ily. His  sisters  are  said  to  have  been 
accomplished  singers,  and  his  own  skill 
with  the  violin  was  attested  by  all  who 
knew  him.  Tradition  has  preserved  us  a 
story  which  shows  that  he  used  his  fid- 
dle to  good  advantage.  He  had  many 
rivals  in  his  courtship  of  Mrs.  Skelton,and 
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one  evening  two  of  them  happened  to 
meet  on  her  doorstep.  They  were  shown 
into  a  waiting  room,  from  which  they 
heard  her  harpsicord  and  voice  accom- 
panied by  Jefferson's  violin  and  mingling  ' 
with  his  voice  in  'the  passages  of  a  ten- 
der song.  They  listened  only  for  a 
stanza  or  two.  Whether  something  in 
the  tones  of  the  singers  seemed  suggest- 
ive of  thoughts  too  deep  for  words,  tra- 
dition does  not  say,  but  it  does  aver  that 
they  took  their  hats  and  retired  to  come 
no  more  on  the  same  errand.  Jefferson 
himself  used  to  tell  with  great  glee  a 
story  connected  with  the  burning  of  the 
family  homestead  at  Shadwell.  He  was 
away  from  home  when  the  fire  occurred, 
and  a  slave  arrived  out  of  breath  to  in- 
form him  of  the  disaster.  After  learning 
of  the  general  destruction,  he  inquired: 
"But  were  none  of  my  books  saved?" 
"No,  Mas'r,"  was  the  reply;  "but,"  with 
a  broad  grin  of  African  satisfaction,  "we 
saved  the  fiddle!" 

The  University  of  Virginia,    situated 
three  miles  from  Monticello,  was  Jeffer- 
son's hobby  in  his  later  years.     He  gave 
its  construction  and  organization  his  own 
personal  supervision,  and  the  plan  and 
regulations  of  the  university  were  drawn 
up  by  his  hand.     The  company  of  stu- 
dents  always  gave   Mr.  Jefferson  great 
pleasure,  and   every  session  he   invited 
all  of  them  in  alphabetical  order  of  their 
names,   a  few   coming   each    week.     A 
student    who    attended   these    dinners, 
says  the  young  men  would  generally  be 
gathered  in  the  dining  room  when   Mr. 
Jefferson  entered.     Going  straight  to  a 
little  round  table  which  stood  apart  from 
the  family  table,  and  upon  which  were 
placed  near  his  plate,  a  candle,  a  small 
vial  and  a  glass,  he  would  look  around 
and  remark:    "My  daughter,  I  perceive 
there  are  present  several  young  gentle- 
men whom  I  cannot  well  distinguish,  so 
you  mnst  tell  me  their  names."     Each 
student  in  turn   would  be  presented  to 
him,  and  each  was  accorded  a  pleasant 
word   of   welcome.     The   repast    being 
over,  his  daughter  would  pour  out  a  few 
drops  of  medicine  from  the  vial  into  the 
glass  (for  use  in  case  his  slumber  should 
be  troubled),  and  then,  with  lighted  can- 


dle in  one  hand  and  glass  in  the  other, 
he  would  make  a  formal  bow  to  all 
present,  and  retire  to  his  bedroom. 

In  1825  Lafayette  visited  Monticello  to 
take  leave  of  Jefferson  before  going  back 
to  France,  and  a  dinner  was  given  him 
at  the  university.  In  the  same  year  the 
cultured  Duke  of  Saxe-Weimar  visited 
the  place.  It  is  said  that  he  was  obliged 
to  go  three  miles  to  Monticello  on  foot, 
as  there  never  was  more  than  one  hack- 
ney coach  in  Charlottesville,  and  that 
one  was  then  absent. 

Jefferson  was  a  man  of  strong  attach- 
ments, and  the  early  death  of  his  wife 
was  a  severe  affliction  to  him.  She  was 
buried  in  the  little  family  burying  ground 
by  the  roadside  below  the  house.  Over 
her  grave  Jefferson  placed  a  memorial 
stone: 

To  the  memory  of  Martha  Jefferson,  daugh- 
ter of  John  Wayles,  born  October  19th,  1748, 
(O.  S.)  Married  with  Thomas  Jefferson,  January 
1st,  1772.  Torn  from  him  by  death,  September 
6th,  1782.  This  monument  of  his  love  is  in- 
scribed. 

Then  two  lines  follow  from  the  apos- 
trophe of  Achilles  to  Patroclus  over  the 
dead  body  of  Hector,  thus  rendered  by 
Pope: 

And  in  the  melancholy  shades  below 
The  flames  of  friends  and  lovers  cease  to  glow. 
Yet  mine  shall  sacred  last;  mine  undecayed, 
Burn  on  through  life  and  animate  my  shade. 

The  body  of  Jefferson  was  buried  at 
her  side,  and  his  monument  stands  in  the 
center  of  a  close  group  of  graves,  which 
are  covered  with  horizontal  tablets  of 
white  marble  on  a  level  with  the  ground. 
His  youngest  daughter  lies  at  his  left 
hand,  Mrs.  Randolph  at  a  right  angle  at 
the  head,  and  Governor  Randolph  at 
their  feet.  The  monument  bears  the  in- 
scription, which  was  found  among  his 
papers: 

Here  was  buried 
THOMAS  JEFFERSON 
Author  of  the  Declaration   of  American   Inde- 
pendence, 
Of  the  Statute  of  Virginia  for  Religious  Free- 
dom  and 
Father  of  the  University  of  Virginia 

Near  by  lies  the  body  of  Dabney  Carr. 
Their  romantic  friendship  formed  in  their 
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youth  burned  on  through  life  and  united 
them  in  death*.  ' 

Consolation  and  comfort  were  not 
wanting  to  the  great  statesman's  declin- 
ing years.  He  was  essentially  a  con- 
tented man,  and  we  have  his  own  assur- 
ance that  these  days  were  his  happiest. 
Here  in  the  delightful  seclusion  of  his 
mountain  home,  with  the  consciousness 
of  duty  well  done,  he  received  the  hom- 
age of  a  grateful  people.     As  in  a  little 


nook  of  still  water  which  borders  on  a 
rapid  stream,  a  bubble  may  float  undis- 
turbed by  the  current,  so  in  his  quiet 
retreat  Jefferson  rested  from  his  labors, 
waiting  to  be  called  from  the  glory  of 
man  to  the  glory  of  God.  Selected. 

"Deeds'are  powerful,  mere  words  are  weak, 
BatVring  at  high  heavens  door. 

Let  thy  love  by  actions  speak; 

Wipe  the  tears  from  sorrow's  cheek 
Clothe  the  poor." 
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Such  a  common,  "every-day"  subject! 
yes,  and  for  that  reason  a  most  practical 
and  important  one.  Truth  is  valuable 
whether  it  bears  on  the  events  of  today, 
or  records  the  history  of  dead  nations; 
if  it  tells  us  of  the  rain  drops  of  earth 
or  the  fierce  flames  of  the  sun;  we  are 
instructed  alike  by  the  violet  blue,  and 
the  azure  tint  of  heaven.  Yet  the  human 
mind  is  of  limited  strength  and  scope; 
man's  earthly  existence  is  of  brief 
duration;  and  the  field  of  knowledge  is 
so  vast  that  there  is  need  of  a  critical 
selection  among  subjects  for  study. 
Utility  is  by  many  regarded  as  the  true 
gauge  of  value  in  all  acquisitions,  and 
some  time  perhaps  more  fully  than  at 
present,  "  *  *  *  by  experience 
taught,  the  mind  shall  learn  that,  not  to 
know  at  large  of  things  remote  from  use, 
obscure  and  subtle,  but  to  know  that 
which  before  us  lies  in  daily  life,  is  the 
prime  wisdom." 

When  a  study  has  been  undertaken, 
however,  it  should  be  pursued  for  its 
own  sake  alone,  with  no  selfish  wish  to 
"make  something"  out  of  our  own 
knowledge  at  every  step.  Such  is  the 
desire  of  a  narrow  mind.  Doubtlessly, 
some  information  is  of  more  practical 
value  to  us  than  others,  and  among  such 
practical  themes,  our  present  one  stands 
high. 

Even  to  the  ordinary  observer  water 
must  appear  of  wide  and  diverse  use  in 
the  economy  of  Nature.  In  each  of  the 
three  great  kingdoms  of  created  things 
it  forms  an    indispensable    constituent. 


The  following  table  specifies  the  amount 
of   water  existing   in    several    common 
minerals. 

Per  cent,  of  water. 
Calcium  Sulphate  (Gypsum),        -  -         20.9 

Copper  Nitrate,        -  30.1 

Copper  Sulphate  (Blue  Vitriol),    -         -         36.1 
Zinc  Sulphate  (White  Vitriol),  -  43.9 

Iron  Sulphate  (Green  Vitriol),       -         -         45.3 
Borax,      ------  471 

Soda  Alum,  -----         47  3 

Magnesium  Sulphate  (Epsom  Salts),  51.2 

Sodium  Sulphate  (Glauber  Salts),  -         55.9 

So  Hum  Carbonate  (Washing  Soda),  62  9 

The  presence  of  water  in  such  sub- 
stances is  often  necessary  to  the  forma- 
tion of  the  symmetrical  and  beautiful 
crystals  in  which  these  minerals  naturally 
occur.  In.  this  combination  it  is  known 
as  "water  of  crystallization."  Ifacrystal 
of  blue  vitriol  be  heated,  the  water  will 
be  driven  away,  and  may  be  seen  escap- 
ing in  the  form  of  steam,  leaving  a  grayish 
opaque  powder  in  place  of  the  transpar- 
ent "blue  stone."  By  simple  exposure 
to  the  air,  many  salts  allow  part  of  the 
constituent  water  to  escape;  or,  in 
chemical  language,  they  effloresce.  If  a 
few  transparent  crystals  of  ordinary 
washing  soda  be  placed  in  an  open  dish 
in  a  warm,  dry  atmosphere,  they  will 
soon  lose  their  clearness  and  become 
white  and  friable.  Shrewd  grocers  and 
druggists  make  practical  use  of  this 
property,  by  keeping  such  efflorescent 
substances  in  tight  cases,  so  as  to  retain 
the  water  of  crystallization,  which,  of 
course,  increases  the  weight,  and  is  sold 
at  the  same  price. 
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In  the  plant  world,  water  is  no   less 
important,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  fol- 
lowing exhibit  of  the  proportion  present 
in  a  few  common  fresh  vegetable  struc- 
tures: 

Per  cent,  water. 
Pine  Wood,  -----         40 

Meadow  Grass,  ....  y2 

Red  Clover,  -         -         -         -         .         79 

Potatoes,      -------  75 

Beets,      -------         82 

Carrots,        ------  85 

Cabbage,         ------         90 

Turnips,       ------  qi 

Cucumbers,    ------         97 

Watermelons,      -----  98 

Even  in  air-dried  vegetables  the  pro- 
portion of  water  is  considerable,  as  may 

be  seen  below: 

Per  cent,  water. 
Meadow  Grass  Hay,       -         -         -         15 
Red  Ciover  Hay,         -         -         -  15  to  17 

Dried  Pine  Wood,  -         -         -         20  to  22 

Dried  Wheat  Straw,  -         -  15  to  17 

Dried  Wheat  Kernel,      -         -         -         14  to  15 
Dried  Indian  Corn,     -         -         -  12  to  14 

A  very  large  per  centage  of  the  meats 

we  buy,  is  water. 

Per  cent,  wafer. 

Mutton  contains     -  -         -         -         71  to  72 

Beef             "  -         -         -             73  to  74 

Veal             "             -  -         -         -         75  to  77 

Pork             "  -                                76  to  jj 

Fish              "            -  -         -         -         80  to  83 

The  bodies  of  many  of  the  lower  ani- 
mals seem  to  consist  of  little  else  than 
water.  That  justly  celebrated  naturalist, 
Louis  Agassiz,  examined  a  sun-fish  from 
the  Atlantic,  which  weighed,  when  alive, 
thirty  pounds,  but  yielded  only  a  half 
ounce  of  dried  flesh. 

According  to  the  most  reliable  experi- 
ments, the  human  body  contains  water 
to  the  extent  of  from  two-thirds  to  three- 
fourths  of  its  weight.    This  has  caused  a 
witty  writer  to  describe  the  human  being 
as   "a   dozen    pounds   of   solid   matter, 
mixed   up   in   half  a    dozen    buckets  of 
water."     The   large   amounts   of  water 
present  in  different  organs  and  products 
of  the  body  is  shown  as  follows: 

Per  cent,  water. 
Teeth,         -------10 

Bones,     -------        13 

Muscles,     -----  -     7S 

Brain,     -------        yg 


79  to  80 


Blood,         ----- 

Bile, 88 

Milk, 88  to  89 

Gastric  Juice,  -         -         -         -         97  to  98 

Perspiration,       -         -         -         -         -     98  to  99 
Saliva,     -         -         -         -         -         -     99  to  99.5 

To  supply  the  obvious  demand  of  the 
system  for  water,  the  body  of  a  healthy 
adult  requires  about  three  and  a  half 
pounds  of  the  liquid  element  daily,  or 
about  one  thousand  two  hundred  and 
seventy-seven  pounds,  or  upwards  of 
one  hundred  and  twenty-seven  gallons 
annually.  Of  course  it  is  not  required 
that  this  amount  of  water  be  drunk,  as 
much  of  it  is  supplied  in  the  food. 

Aside  from  forming  so  extensive  and 
important  a  constituent  of  minerals, 
plants,  and  animals,  the  uses  of  water 
are  many  and  varied.  In  each  of  its 
three  physical  states,  as  a  liquid  (water 
itself),  as  a  solid  (ice),  and  as  vapor, 
(steam),  it  proves  of  inestimable  benefit 
to  man.  In  the  form  of  running  streams 
it  furnishes  us  a  continual  source  of 
power.  Each  tiny  drop  pushes  as  hard 
as  it  can  against  the  wheel,  and  the  cur- 
rent grinds  our  corn,  and  weaves  our 
cloth;  drives  our  saws  and  planes,  and 
forces  open  the  vaults  in  which  nature 
has  stored  her  wealth  of  sugar  and 
nectar,  of  wine  and  of  oil.  In  its  ocean 
depths  it  provides  a  convenient  and 
cheaply  used  medium  of  communica- 
tion between  distant  lands;  and  in  both 
stream  and  sea,  it  constitutes  a  home  for 
countless  forms  of  animal  life,  of  value 
to  us  for  food  and  ornament.  As  ice,  it 
is  to  us  a  cheap  and  affective  protection 
against  decomposition  —  stands  guard 
over  things  most  perishable  and  success- 
fully repulses  the  ever  eager  spirits  of 
destruction  and  decay.  In  this  form  too 
it  holds  itself  in  reserve  upon  the  moun- 
tain tops,  till  its  presence  is  most  desir- 
able on  the  fields  and  farms  below; 
and  then,  bursting  away  its  frozen  bands, 
it  hastens  down  with  a  merry  babble  and 
a  joyous  laugh,  like  the  voice  of  a  happy 
child  awakening  from  peaceful  dreams 
to  pleasant  play.  It  carries  joy  and 
comfort  in  its  course;  the  thirsty  plants 
lift  up  their  heads  at  its  approach  and 
smile  with  thankfulness;  the  laden  beast 
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is  refreshed,  and  the  heart  of  man  is 
gladdened.  As  steam,  the  water  drop 
propels  the  wheel  of  civilization,  and 
has  done  much  to  establish  the  superior- 
ity of  God-given  mind  over  all  else  upon 
earth.  It  has  surpassed  the  achieve- 
ments of  the  fabled  giants  of  old,  who 
ran  a  mile  at  a  stride,  and  carried  houses 
upon  their  backs. 

In  its  physical  properties,  water  is  the 
perfection  of  adaptability  to  the  needs 
of  man.  In  the  most  of  its  characteris- 
tics it  is  the  type  of  neutrality,  odorless, 
without  color,  devoid  of  taste.  High 
flavors  and  sweets  are  not  at  all  times 
pleasant  to  the  palate,  and  the  most 
subtle  perfumes  are  at  times  sickening 
and  even  injurious  in  their  effects.  If 
water  possessed  positive  properties  of 
taste  and  smell,  all  our  foods,  in  the  pre- 
paration of  which  water  plays  so  im- 
portant a  part,  would  partake  of  the 
universal  flavor,  their  qualities  being 
in  all  cases  modified,  and  in  many  in- 
stances destroyed  thereby. 

Water  observes  an  anomalous  be- 
havior in  passing  from  a  liquid  to  a  solid 
condition.  Solidification  or  freezing  is  the 
result  of  cooling  and  is  usually  attended 
by  contraction.  The  law  "Heat  expands 
and  cold  contracts"  applies  to  water  only 
at  certain  temperatures.  Above  4°  C  or 
39. 20  F,  water  expands  by  heating;  below 
that  temperature  it  expands  by  cooling; 
so  that  a  piece  of  ice  is  larger  and  there- 
fore specifically  lighter  than  the  mass  of 
water  from  which  it  was  produced.  As  a 
consequence,  ice  floats  in  water.  If  the 
contraction  of  water  by  cold  extended  to 
the  point  of  congealation,  there  would  be 
a  constant  rise  of  warm,  and  a  fall  of 
cold  water  in  a  body  of  the  liquid  under- 
going' freezing,  till  the  whole  would  be- 
come solid,  and  all  living  things  therein 
would  be  killed.  Again  if  ice  sank  as 
fast  as  formed  in  lakes  and  seas,  it  would 
be  beyond  the  reach  of  the  sun's  rays, 
and  many  tropical  summers  would  be 
needed  to  thaw  the  ice  of  an  ordinary 
winter.  As  it  is,  however,  ice  being  a 
bad  conductor  of  heat,  the  surface 
layer  actually  protects  the  warmer  water 
below  from  undue  cooling.  By  virtue 
of  this  property  of  water,  frost  is  a  most 


valued  servant  to  the  farmer,  breaking 
up  the  hardened  clods,  and  exposing  in- 
creased surfaces  to  the  vivifying  action 
of  the  air.  In  an  analogous  way,  the 
rock-masses  of  the  hills  are  burst 
asunder  and  prepared  for  rapid  disin- 
tegration and  conversion  into  fresh  and 
fertile  soils. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  name  a  sub- 
stance which  does  more  toward  beauti- 
fying and  diversifying  the  surface  of  our 
earth  and  its  surroundings.  The  gor- 
geous tints  of  morn  and  eve;  the  glorious 
bow,  which  seals  the  covenant  of  the 
Great  Jehovah  with  his  children,  and 
which  must  ever  remain  an  object  of 
our  deepest  wonder  and  admiration;  the 
varying  effects  of  cloud  and  mist — all  are 
due  to  the  water  drops  suspended  in  the 
air.  The  pretty  spangles  of  the  hoar 
frost,  the  ferns  and  leaves  of  the  winter 
window,  the  stars  and  flowers  revealed 
in  the  snow  flake  and  the  ice  block  show 
the  operation  of  the  building  forces  of 
nature,  according  to  the  laws  of  a  strict 
and  perfect  geometry. 

Water  is  Nature's  great  and  universal 
solvent,  few  substances,  if  any,  entirely 
escape  its  dissolving  and  incorporating 
action.  The  glass  of  our  windows, 
the  brick  of  our  walls,  and  even  the 
hardest  rocks  are  gradually  dissolved 
away, — slowly  'tis  true  in  some  cases, 
yet  as  surely  as  is  sugar  or  salt  taken 
into  solution.  The  result  of  this  is  that 
pure  natural  water  cannot  be  found. 
The  rain  washes  down  the  dust  and  the 
gases  of  the  air,  and  the  waters  of  wells 
rivers  and  springs,  dissolve  much  of 'the 
earthy  matter  with  which  they  come  in 
contact.  Pure  water  is  obtained  by  dis- 
tilling ordinary  water,  i.  e.  by  boiling  the 
water,  and  subsequently  condensing  the 
steam,  all  the  solid  matter  remaining  in 
the  boiler.  The  following  table  demon- 
strates the  exceedingly  variable  pro- 
portions in  which  such  solid  substances 
occur  in  natural  waters. 

Total  solid   matter     ex- 
pressed in  grains  per  gallon. 
River  Loka,  Sweden,  -  0.05 

Loch  Katrine,  Scotland,  -         -  1.96 

London  Thames,  ...         -       13.5 

Average  Artesian  Wells,  Provo,  Utah,         18.6 
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Spring  Water,  Provo,  -  23.3 

Formation  Springs,  Idaho,         -         -  27.8 

"Octngon  Spring,"  at  Soda  Springs,  Id.,  126.66 
"Ninety  per  cent.  Spring"  "         "     198.41 

Warm  Springs, Spanish  Fork  Canon, U.T.  413.72 
Well  Water,  Gunnison,  Sanpete  Co., U.T.  148.01 
Atlantic  Ocean,  ....  2,688.00 
Salt  Lake,  -  19,897.29 

Dead  Sea,        -----     14,025.48 

The  existence  of  such  mineral  matter 
imparts  to  water  the  property  of  hard- 
ness, which  may  be  concisely  defined  as 
the  power  of  destroying  soap,  thereby 
preventing  the  formation  of  a  lather. 
Some  substances,  however,  impart  a 
much  higher  degree  of  hardness  than 
others.  Thus,  the  water  from  Gunnison 
named  above,  is  very  rich  in  mineral 
substances,  which  are,  however,  mostly 
compounds  of  the  alkalies,  and  it  is  one 
of  the  softest  natural  waters  in  Utah. 

Many  natural  waters  deposit  a  portion 
of  their  solid  materials  on  being  exposed 
to  the  air,  covering  or  incrusting  solid 
objects  placed  in  them.  The  beautiful 
incrustations  of  leaves  and  flowers  from 
Soda  Springs,  Idaho,  and  the  crystal 
coatings  from  the  Salt  Lake  are  familiar 
examples.  But  many  ordinary  streams 
produce  analogous  effects.  "There  is 
lying  before  me  as  I  write,  a  beautiful 
cluster  of  incrusted  twigs  and  straws 
taken  from  one  of  the  Provo  ditches. 
The  amounts  of  solid  material  may  seem 
very  large  as  expressed  above,  but  the 
actual  percentage  is  small,  for  ten 
grains  of  solid  matter  per  gallon,  repre- 
sents only  .0145  of  one  per  cent.  Hard 
water  has  far  less  solvent  power  than 
soft,  and  hence  the  greater  value  of  the 
latter  in  the  preparations  of  extracts, 
such  as  teas  and  soups.  To  prevent  the 
too  powerful  solvent  action  of  soft 
water  in  other  cooking  operations  salt  is 
added,  which  hardens  and  also  flavors 
the  water.  This  may  explain  our  inability 
to  restore  by  subsequent  salting  the 
flavor  of  vegetables  cooked  without 
salt.  Onions  are  insipid  and  tasteless  if 
cooked  in  pure,  soft  water,  while  the 
use  of  hard  and  salted  water  preserves 
their  characteristic  taste  in  a  high  degree. 

The  presence  of  earthy  matter  in 
water,  except  in  excessive  amounts  is 


less  to,  be  feared  than  the  occurrence  of 
organic  impurities  resulting  from  the  de- 
cay of  vegetable  and  animal  substances. 
Dr.  Cyrus  Edson  has  declared  his  belief 
that  ninety-nine  out  of  every  hundred 
cases  of  cholera  are  propagated  through 
the  medium  of  drinking  water.  Wells 
should  be  carefully  guarded  against  the 
entrance  of  all  foreign  matter  through 
seepage  or  other  means.  The  writer 
has  been  engaged  for  some  time  in  the 
examination  of  well  and  spring  water  in 
Provo  and  neighboring  towns,  and  he 
is  convinced  that  reckless  carelessness 
exists  as  to  preventing  the  entrance'  of 
dust  and  the  like  into  wells,  for  nearly 
one  third  of  such  waters  thus  far  ex- 
amined have  been  found  to  contain  sus- 
pended particles,  which,  under  the 
microscope,  reveal  themselves  as  half 
decayed  fibres  of  straw,  cotton,  wool, 
hair,  etc.  The  organic  matter  in  water 
is  usually  determined  in  the  form  of 
Ammonia,  both  free  and  albuminoid. 
Regarding  the  amounts  of  such  present 
in  good  waters,  Mr.  J.  A.  Wauklyn,  a 
generally  recognized  authority  upon  this 
subject,  says:  "I  should  be  inclined  to 
regard  with  some  suspicion  a  water 
yielding  a  considerable  quantity  of  free 
ammonia,  along  with  0.05  parts  of 
albuminoid  ammonia  per  million.  *  * 
Albuminoid  ammonia  above  o.  10  per 
million  begins  to  be  a  very  suspicious 
sign;  and  over  0.15  ought  to  condemn  a 
water  absolutely." 

Below  are  presented  the  results  of  the 
examination  of  some  of  the  worst  speci- 
mens of  Provo  drinking  water,  selected 
from  upwards  of  a  hundred  tests. 

PARTS   PER  MILLION. 

Free  Albuminoid 

Ammonia.      Ammonia. 
Sample  A  0.13  0.14 

"         B  0.08  0.80 

"         C  0.10  1.80 

"         D  1.00  1. 31 

"         E  0,80  1.36 

F  0.66  1.60 

G  2.51  3.33 

H  0.73  5.40 

I  3-73  5-8o 

"H"  was  a  sample  of  water  from  an 
indoor  pump;  and  the  fact  was  elicited 
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without  inquiry  that  dysentery  and.  such 
disorders  were  common  among  all  who 
used  the  water.  From  the  compara- 
tively small  proportion  of  free  ammonia 
and  of  chlorine  present  in  the  sample, 
and  the  excessive  amount  of  albuminoid 
ammonia,  the  opinion  is  warranted  that 
the  water  is  heavily  charged  with  vege- 
table impurity.  Sample  "I"  is  from  a 
surface  spring  at  the  base  of  the  eastern 
bench,  and  is  especially  foul. 

Until  near  the  close  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, water  was  universally  regarded  as 
an  elementary  substance,  but  it  is  now 
known  to  consist  of  the  following  in- 
gredients. 

By  volume.     By  weight. 
Oxygen,        -         -         -     I  part.  8  parts. 

Hydrogen,         -         -  2  parts.  1  part. 

Each  of  these  constituents  is  a  color- 
less, odorless  and  tasteless  gas.  Hydro- 
gen is  the  lightest  known  substance;  and 
burns  readily  in  the  air,  uniting  with  the 
atmospheric  Oxygen  in  the  process,  and 
producing  water  as  a  result  of  the  com- 
bustion. In  this  manner  the  composi- 
tion of  water  is  proved  by  synthesis. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  an  electric  current 
be  transmitted  through  water,  the  liquid 
is  decomposed,  and  in  its  place  appear 
two  gaseous  substances;  that  at  the 
positive  electrode  of  the  battery  proving 
to  be  oxygen,  and  that  at  the  negative, 
hydroden.  Again,  if  steam  be  passed 
through  an  iron  tube  filled  with  clean 
iron  scraps  and  kept  at  a  bright  red 
heat,  the  vapor  will  be  decomposed,  the 
oxygen  uniting  with  the  metal  in  the 
tube  to  form  an  oxide  or  rust  of  iron, 
and  the  hydrogen  escaping  at  the  open 
end  of   the  tube,  where  it  may  be  col- 


lected and  examined.  Hydrogen  pro- 
duces very  intense  heat  in  burning,  and 
oxygen  takes  a  most  active  part  in  all 
ordinary  combustions;  yet  the  water 
produced  by  the  union  of  these  two  ele- 
ments will  extinguish  fire.  These  two 
gases,  burning  under  proper  conditions, 
produce  the  socalled  oxy-hydrogen  flame, 
characterized  by  the  most  intense  chemi- 
cal heat  known.  Steel  burns  in  it  like 
paper,  and  even  platinum  may  be  melted. 
The  flame,  however,  is  practically  nun- 
luminous;  but  a  piece  of  lime  or  magne- 
sia introduced  into  it  will  be  raised  to 
a  state  of  dazzling  incandescence,  the 
socalled  Calcium  or  Dntmmond  Light. 
If  the  gases  be  mingled  in  the  propor- 
tions in  which  they  exist  in  water,  and 
the  mixture  be  brought  under  the  influ- 
ence of  a  flame,  or  the  electric  spark,  a 
violent  explosion  occurs,  and  water  is 
the  result  of  the  union. 

In  such  mysterious  ways,  yet  accord- 
ing to  such  inviolable  laws  are  the  com- 
pounds of  matter  formed.  The  amount 
of  each  constituent  present  is  fixed  and 
invariable,  The  discovery  and  proof  of 
this  fact  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  great 
triumphs  of  modern  science.  Yet  purely 
human  knowledge  advances  but  with  a 
toddling  gait.  The  philosopher  now 
declares,  what  the  prophet  has  long 
proclaimed,  that  the  Lord  God  "hath 
measured  the  waters  in  the  hollow  of 
His  hand,  and  meted  out  heaven  with  a 
span,  and  comprehended  the  dust  of  the 
earth  in  a  measure,  and  weighed  the 
mountains  in  scales,  and  the  hills  in  a 
balance."  J.  E.  Talmage. 


Kindness  enriches  its  cultivation. 
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A    STORY    OF    REAL    LIFE. 


A  glorious  summer,  a  long  festival  of 
melody,  color,  warmth,  and  every  luxury 
of  a  bounteous  nature's  bestowing,  was 
drawing  to  its  richest  fullness  in  a  glow- 
ing autumn.  From  the  business  houses 
and  colleges  of  larger  cities,  the  eager 
working  and  weary  men  and  women, 
teachers  and  students,  were  pouring  out 


and  dispersing  for  a  few  weeks  of  recre- 
ation, rest  and  pleasure,  each  in  different 
directions  as  best  suited  their  individual 
needs  or  tastes.  Tourists,  too,  wander- 
ing for  very  pleasure  from  fair  to  fairer 
scenes  in  many  lands,  came  with  the  toil 
worn  or  the  invalid;  until  in  a  few  weeks 
the  lovely  inland  southern  village,  famed 
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for  its  balmy  air,  its  healing  springs  and 
unfading  beauty,  was  so  thronged  that 
even  the  native  gossipers,  keen  eyed 
though  they  were,  would  have  lost  sight 
of  any  special  person.  Mountains  framed 
the  lovely  valley  on  three  sides,  from 
where,  to  the  westward,  the  rambler  up 
their  winding  paths  might  see  the  ocean, 
thirty  miles  away,  and  the  white  sails  or 
clouds  of  steam  upon  its  shining  bosom. 
Sometimes,  too,  the  sound  of  its  voice 
reached  those  lesser  heights.  From  the 
west,  a  wide,  broad  plain  stretched  away 
in  unbroken  level  to  the  coast.  Roman- 
tic canyons  broke  the  sameness  of  the 
mountain  wall,  tempting  the  angler,  the 
hunter  and  even  the  treasure  seeker 
into  their  enchanting  solitudes  and 
luxurious  wildness. 

Among  the  many  came  a  young  man 
who  had  wandered  from  his  early  home, 
from  its  inclement  climate  and  frontier 
hardships  to  dwell  here  awhile  in  quest 
of  health,  knowledge  and  pleasure.  A 
letter  of  introduction  from  his  own  kin- 
dred to  their  former  associates  in  this 
favored  locality  placed  him  immediately 
at  ease  and  at  liberty  to  follow  his  own  in- 
clinations as  to  choice  of  employment 
when  ready.  He  had  lingered  here  and 
there  along  the  many  hundred  miles  of 
his  journey,  observing  all  the  new  and 
strange  in  the  outside  world  and  had 
come  by  degrees  quite  naturally  into 
many  of  the  ways  of  the  new  country, 
wearing  by  no  means  the  air  of  a 
real  stranger.  Reared  in  New  England 
strictness  of  principle  and  energy  and 
possessing  a  frank,  cheerful  disposition, 
he  was  received  into  the  hospitality  and 
confidence  of  his  friends,  almost  as  a 
relative.  The  beautiful  country,  its  vast 
resources  open  to  every  willing  and  in 
dustrious  hand,  and  its  many  local  pe- 
culiarities awakened  his  earnest  thought. 
Here  was  no  niggardly  hospitality,  no 
distrustful  espionage;  the  paths  of  life 
were  wide  and  free.  When  he  looked 
over  his  past  so  carefully  guarded  as 
though  moral  danger  lurked  in  ambush 
on  every  side,  he  thought  perhaps  this 
new  life  had  too  much  freedom  for  the 
best,  and  yet  he  liked  it — this  trusting  to 
one's  self. 


Wandering  once  alone  through  his 
hosts  extensive  property,  crossing  a 
winding,  noisy,  forest  bordered  stream, 
he  came  into  an  open  place  where,  under 
a  group  of  ancient  oaks,  clustered  a 
number  of  Indian  rush- thatched  wig- 
wams, before  whose  entrances  sat  their 
owners,  busily  employed;  and  the 
children  happily  engaged  in  their  sports 
at  ball  or  bow  and  arrow.  Unnoticed  by 
them  he  watched  awhile  their  work  and 
play.  A  few  jaded  pack  horses  rambled 
dutifully  close  to  the  encampment  feed- 
ing upon  the  abundant  and  nutritious 
herbage,  while  more  spirited  creatures 
bronchos,  were  lariated  out  safely.  The 
ever  present  extravagantly  numerous, 
yellow,  half  coyote  dogs,  lean,  spiteful 
and  cowardly,  lay  idly  in  the  sun  in  all 
directions.  A  fresh  cow  hide  was  being 
stretched  and  fastened  to  the  ground  by 
wooden  pins  to  dry;  another  nearer 
cured  was  being  cut  into  long,  narrow 
strips  by  an  expert,  to  be  braided  into 
serviceable  rope  (lariat)  by  a  third,  a 
very  industrious  and  uncommunicative 
Indian.  Strips  of  fresh  beef  hung  from 
branches  above,  just  high  enough  to 
make  dog  or  coyote  dispirited. 

The  animals  that  die  of  bloat  upon  the 
luxuriant  clover  plains  being  always  con- 
sidered the  legitimate  property  of  the 
Indians,  they  generally  had  ample  op- 
portunity to  provide  against  the  possible 
emergencies  of  the  winter  months  by  a 
plentiful  store  of  dried  meat.  A  few 
men  were  tipping  and  feathering  their 
arrows  for  the  squirrel,  rabbit  and  quail 
hunting,  or  binding  their  larger  bows 
with  fresh  sinews  for  the  better  game, 
deer. 

The  women  were  busy  also,  some 
sewing  their  bright  colored,  treble 
flounced  skirts,  or  the  voluminous  white 
camisas;  others  cooking,  and  still  others 
patiently  weaving  their  many  colored 
and  patterned  baskets.  These  they 
made  of  various  sizes;  some  for  head 
wear,  some  for  berry  baskets,  larger 
ones  for  holding  their  meal,  or  clothing; 
and  still  others  they  sell  to  the  American 
housewife.  The  more  ornamental  ones 
are  very  curious  and  beautiful,  being 
decorated   with   bright  feathers    tightly 
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woven  in,  dyed  bark  of  various  colors 
and  richest  hued'  beads.  These  are 
durable  and  water-tight.  Another 
group  sat  moulding  the  red,  clay  jars, 
of  all  sizes,  partly  for  their  own  use  and 
some  intended  for  sale  to  the  white  peo- 
ple, who  had  already  learned  that  no 
vessel  kept  drinking  water  so  cool  and 
sweet  as  the  porous,  ollas  of  the  Indian's 
make.  Industrious,  neatly  dressed  and 
merrily  chatting  and  laughing,  they  cer- 
tainly look  comfortable  as  well  as  pictur- 
esque. 

As  he  studied  every  figure  jn  the  en- 
campment, at  last  he  discovered  an- 
other group  of  young  girls  engaged 
upon  articles  apparently  intended  for 
personal  adornment,  a  very  tedious  pro- 
cess of  lace  making'  with  simply  a  needle 
and  thread.  Among  these  a  blind  girl 
was  deftly  stringing  beads,  the  different 
colors  being  arranged  in  separate  places 
upon  a  serape  spread  beside  her.  "Nish- 
liva!"  called  one  of  the  elder  women  to 
her.  The  blind  girl  turned,  smiling  to- 
ward the  voice,  and  a  handful  of  wild 
plums  was  thrown  into  her  lap.  Acova, 
another  Indian  maiden  sat  in  serious 
silence,  busily  plying  her  lace  work,  but 
the  third  of  the  group  fascinated  the  gaze 
of  the  stranger.  Her  face  was  oval  and 
graceful  in  its  outlines,  her  eyes  soft  and 
appealing  in  their  expression,  the  mouth 
very  childlike.  "She  makes  me  think 
of  a  startled  fawn,"  he  thought.  Around 
her  head  was  wound  a  narrow,  crimson 
silk  scarf  with  fringed  ends,  and  from 
each  side  of  the  face  a  heavy,  shining 
tress  was  turned  back  and  tucked  into 
the  scarf,  the  rest  of  her  abundant  hair 
left  flowing  over  her  plump  shoulders. 
As  was  the  custom  among  her  people,  a 
low  necked,  puff"  sleeved  camisa,  and 
flounced  red  skirt  completed  the  cos- 
tume. A  parti-colored  long  scarf  lay 
close  by  and  a  pretty  bead  collar  covered 
her  bosom.  She  was  deeply  absorbed 
in  her  work;  the  making  of  another  and 
a  gayer  silk  and  bead  necklace.  A 
solid  silver  bracelet  of  open  pattern 
fitted  either  shapely  arm,  and  the  little 
fingers  that  had  never  been  spoiled  by 
work,  wore  beads  and  gilded  rings. 
The  stranger  gazed  long  in  admiration 


upon  the  scene  of  busy  content,  alter- 
nately pitying  their  lower  plane  of  exist- 
ence and  contemplating  their  freedom 
from  trivial  envy,  superficiality  and 
avarice.  As  he  stood  in  this  reflec- 
tive mood,  an  Indian  dog  straying  near 
the  edge  of  the  grassy  plat  discovered 
him,  and  set  up  a  retreat  and  warning 
yelp  that  roused  response  from  a  dozen 
canine  throats.  The  stranger  to  make 
the  best  of  it,  pressed  forward,  nodded 
to  the  staring  groups  and  hurriedly 
passed  on;  the  men  eyeing  him  stolidly 
till  out  of  sight,  the  women  making  no 
sign  of  interest. 

"Well!"  exclaimed  he  to  his  host  that 
evening,  "I  stumbled  upon  an  Indian 
camp  out  here  in  the  woods  and  watched 
them  to  my  heart's  content  before  they 
saw  me.  What  a  crowd  of  dogs  they 
keep.  The  dogs  are  more  boisterous 
than  the  savages  it  seems.  Do  they  ever 
commit  depredations  or  act  quarrel- 
some?" "Oh,  no,  they  are  all  well  known, 
working  Indians,  honest  and  faithful, 
making  no  trouble  unless  unprincipled 
parties  sell  them  liquor.  They  work 
well  at  low  wages  and  are  preferable  to 
white  men  from  the  fact  that  they  are  not 
in  and  around  the  house,  and  when 
night  comes  they  go  home  to  their 
rancheria.  The  women  too  relieve  the 
white  women  from  the  plainest  house- 
work and  don't  talk.  In  truth,  they 
are  the  ones  to  make  complaints  if  any 
are  to  be  made.  Some  of  these  people 
will  labor  for  one  employer  for  years, 
and  there  are  some  very  remarkable  and 
worthy  characters  among  them.  Some 
of  their  women  possess  as  much  dignity 
of  spirit  as  honorable  white  women,  but 
many  white  men  have  taken  the  wrong 
course  with  them,  young  men  especially, 
yes  and  older  ones — it  seems  the  cus- 
tom of  the  country  and  nothing  is  done 
about  it,  I  guard  against  this  among 
our  Indians  as  well  as  I  can,  by  oversight 
and  advice." 

"Is  there  no  prospect  of  their  advance- 
ment through  the  a-gency  of  civilization?" 
"It  does  not  look  so;  strange  to  say,  the 
influence  of  our  christian  civilization 
acts  corrosively,  blighting  rather  than 
brightening  their  natures.    If  their  rights 
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rather  than  our  selfishness  were  studied 
it  would  be  to  their  advantage  every  way 
and  to  our  credit,  but  they  are  regarded 
rather  as  prey  than  prize.  Even  our 
Government  allows  an  example  through 
the  course  of  its  officials  and  its  indiffer- 
ence to  complaints  made;  priests  and 
ministers  do  little  better  and  individuals 
do  as  they  please,  realizing  that  the 
Indian  has  no  special  friend.  This 
leaven  has  leavened  the  wnole  lump, 
but  I  believe  a  reaction  will  come  some- 
time. We  are  the  usurpers  of  their 
possessions,  the  destroyers  of  their  rights 
and  the  barriers  of  their  progress. 
Sometimes  I  query  if  realizing  them- 
selves the  remnants  of  departed  great- 
ness, they  will  supinely  refuse  to  learn 
through  us  the  ways  and  means  to  recover 
prestige  and'  power.  They  are  human 
and  in  every  human  heart  must  slumber 
the  embers:  amid  the  ashes  of  its  once 
great  light,  and  while  one  spark  remains 
unextinguished  might  it  not  be  fanned, 
and  spread,  upon  even  the  finest  fibers 
of  hope  and  opportunity?"  "I  see  you 
are  the  red  man's  friend,  and  you  are 
right.  You  have  inspired  me  with  a 
deeper  interest  in  their  race;  but  individ- 
ual influence  acts  so  slowly,  would  that 
there  were  a  wider,  a  concerted  action 
by  great  minds  in  this  matter.  Is  there 
any  hope  of  this?"  "Great  needs  have 
ever  evolved  measures  of  reform,  how- 
ever slowly.  Let  us  hope  this  too  will 
come  and  in  our  time."  "But  will  not 
selfishness  continue  to  prevail  and  in- 
crease in  strength  rather  than  relinquish 
its  grasp?"  "I  think  not,  and  I  think  that 
even  as  liberty  and  independence  were 
born  out  of  oppression  and  became  the 
God  given  sovereign  of  our  country,  as  the 
true  Gospel  given  us  is  its  light  and  life, 
so  will  the  same  power  that  established 
these,  in  time  make  free  and  restore  to 
their  former  position,  America's  fallen 
children."  They  turned  and  went  into 
the  house  and  the  merry  group  they  met 
soon  changed  the  current  of  their 
thought.  There  was  Etholen,  the  daugh- 
ter, and  in  the  presence  of  the  fair,  deli- 
cate girl  her  song  and  grace  filled  all  his 
mind  and  the  shadowy  picture  of  the 
Indian  girl  passed  away. 


In  the  morning  after  breakfast  the  host 
remarked  to  his  guest:  "I  am  going  over 
to  the  rancheria  to  set  some  men  to 
work.  Take  your  gun, if  you  like,  and 
I'll  set  you  on  a  path  to  find  quail."  As 
they  proceeded  the  Doctor  gave  some 
interesting  descriptions  of  different  per- 
sons in  hjs  employ  to  his  young  friend. 
As  they  approached  camp  an  Indian 
woman  sat  tending  some  wild  fruit  stew- 
ing over  a  slow  fire,  occasionally  stirring 
it  with  a  long  wooden  ladle.  Contrary  to 
his  usual  mood  the  young  man  regarded 
her  with  rather  an  amused  expression, 
partly  because  she  looked  so  unnecessa- 
rily resentful  at  his  attention.  The  Doc- 
tor noticed  her  and  spoke  suggestively: 
'  'Tia  seems  rather  to  dislike  your  interest 
in  her  work,  she  is  sometimes  eccentric; 
let  us  pass  on."  As  they  did  so  the 
young  man  felt  tempted  to  lean  toward 
the  aged  woman  with  a  free  and  easy  air 
giving  her  a  parrying  glance,  as  it  were. 
Quick  to  comprehend  and  resent,  a 
shade  of  wrath  darkened  her  face  and, 
immovable,  except  a  slight  movement  of 
the  wrist,she  dealt  the  visitor  retaliation. 
"Why!  what's  the  matter?  What's  that  in 
your  eye?  Hot  preserve?  Why  Tia?" 
But  Tia  sat  sphynx  like,  quietlyjstirring 
the  deep  red  bubbling  mass  and  only 
muttered,   "Diablo  Americano! 

Giving  Tia  an  approving  glance,  and 
his  companion  a  very  plain  one — "Let 
us  go,"  said  he.  "I  regret  the  circum- 
stance, but  it  is  of  no  use  to  step  beyond 
business  with  some  of  these  people; 
you  see,  you  didn't  understand,  but 
there's  one  won't  be  trifled  with."  "All 
right,  doctor,  I  didn't  mean  anything; 
but  she  looked  so  amusingly  cross;  but 
I'll  forgive  her,  and  mind  my  own  bus- 
iness after  this.  My!  didn't  she  flirt 
that  ladle  though;  a  regular  sleight  of 
hand  performance,  as  easy  and  quiet  as 
a  wink."  The  young  man  stooped  and 
dampened  his  handkerchief  in  a  stream, 
and  gently  applied  the  cooling  linen 
with  gratifying  effect.  The  doctor  paused 
and  pointed  to  a  small  plain  of  chap- 
parral  beyond  the  little  strip  of  timber. 
"Over  there  you'll  find  game  to  your 
heart's  content,  and  the  road  hence 
crosses    it.    by    those    walnuts    yonder. 
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If  you  meet  any  Indians,  they'll  not 
notice  you  unless  you  speak  first.  Try 
and  enjoy  yourself.  I  must  go  to  the 
office  now."  With  a  wave  of  the  hand 
and  a  hearty  "thank  you,  I'll  have  a 
good  day  of  it,"  the  young  man  started 
off  in  the  given  direction.  The  air  was 
so  bright  and  exhilerating,  the  plain  was 
dotted  with  every  hue  of  flowers  and 
verdure,  flowering  shrubbery,  all  new 
to  him;  and  walnut,  palm  and  cherry 
trees  rose  in  little  clumps  here  and 
there  so  that  while  he  wandered  on  he  for- 
got his  mishap  at  the  camp.  Suddenly, 
and  before  he  could  make  ready,  a  flock 
of  birds  started  from  almost  beneath  his 
feet  and  whirred  away  with  tantalizing 
deliberation.  He  was  fairly  excited 
now,  all  his  thoughts  were  on  game. 
Pleased  with  unexpected  success,  he 
prolonged  his  pursuit  until  it  became  a 
question  with  him  how  to  get  all  his 
booty  home.  It  was  certainly  a  long 
way  off;  how  he  had  wandered  on! 
Why,  that  belt  of  trees  was  four  miles 
away  at  least,  and  the  house  was  on  the 
other  side,  a  mile  farther.  Well,  there 
was  no  other  way  than  to  start  off  on  a 
bee  line;  next  time  a  horse  would  be  the 
proper  thing.  Here  was  a  two  hours' 
trudge  at  least,  and  a  forgotten  appetite 
rising  and  gaining  way  very  fast.  He 
was  about  to  throw  down  several  rab- 
bits as  superfluous,  when  a  sound  of 
horses  hoofs  caused  him  to  turn  around. 
Only  an  Indian  boy  with  his  bow  and 
arrows,  a  bird  or  two  and  a  squirrel. 
The  white  man  raised  his  hat  and  beck- 
oned, and  as  he  came  near,  smiled  and 
offered  him  the  unappreciated  rabbits. 
The  boy  leaned  over  in  the  most  ven- 
turesome manner,  caught  them  by  the 
legs,  and  after  a  graceful  Gracias  Senor, 
swung  the  game  around  his  head  with 
an  enthusiastic  whoop-la!  to  his  broncho, 
and  rode  camp-ward  at  reckless  speed. 
Astonished  and  amused,  the  hunter 
watched  him  until  a  cloud  of  dust  envel- 
oped him  from  view,  and  then  started 
home  at  a  disparaging  rate  of  progress. 
Down  a  sandy,  rocky  creek  bed,  up 
the  opposite  bank  through  a  thicket  of 
scented  shrubs,  cactus  everywhere — 
perspiring,    calculating      distance      and 


wondering  what  next,  when  right  before 
him^gathering  the  blood  red  turn's,  stood 
the  Indian  girl  of  his  admiration.  Alone, 
and  like  a  deer  at  bay,  the  startled  girl 
faced  the  astonished  hunter  with  his 
load  of  game.  All  around  her  for  a  long 
distance  stretched  the  field  of  turns;  the 
brilliant  flowers  in  crimson,  orange  and 
white  contrasting  with  the  deep  red 
fruit.  Beside  her  stood  her  handsome 
basket  nearly  filled,  and  she  was  just 
brushing  clean  some  luscious  specimens 
before  daring  to  pluck  them.  Remem- 
bering instantly  the  conversation  of  the 
evening  before  and  the  morning's  exper- 
ience with  Tia,  he  knew  how  to  act. 
Not  that  without  either  he  had  any  lack 
of  respect  for  the  Indian  maiden.  A  true 
youthtime  and  manhood  had  been  his, 
but  he  was  interested  in  this  girl  and 
had  from  the  first  hour  intended  to  meet 
her  again;  and  now,  it  having  happened 
without  his  planning,  fortune  seemed  to 
favor  and  sanction  his  wish.  He  raised 
his  hat  courteously  and  asked  her:  "Do 
you  speak  English?"  "A  little,"  was 
the  answer.  "What  is  your  name?" 
"Undrea."  "Undrea,  you  need  not  fear 
me,  I  am  going  to  be  your  friend."  She 
looked  at  him  with  startled  eyes,  stooped 
and  raised  her  pretty  basket  to  her  head, 
threw  her  scarf  around  her  shoulders 
and  bosom  and  started  homeward.  Our 
hero  followed  by  her  side,  talking  in  a 
kindly  manner  and  now  and  then  win- 
ning a  brief  reply.  As  they  neared  the 
encampment  she  glanced  reproachfully 
toward  him  and  he  understood.  He 
paused  and  offered  her  a  pair  of  speckled 
plumaged  birds,  but  she  shook  her  head 
and  he  bowed  in  respectful  deference  to 
her  refusal.  He  turned  his  face  home- 
ward, thoughtfully,  then  frankly  to  hers 
again.  "Undrea,  I  am  your  friend, adios." 
"Adios,  ,  Senor,"  she  answered  and 
walked  swiftly  away. 

Many  days  passed  by  and  Undrea 
was  often  within  view  of  the  white 
man.  The  doctor's  wife  had  sent 
for  her  to  come  and  sew,  and  day  by 
day  she  sat  in  the  broad  dooryard  under 
shade  of  tree  and  vine,  silently  stitch- 
ing the  long  white  seams  and  hems, 
her   back   turned    towards    the    house. 
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Sometimes  the  white  man  left  the  house 
and  walked  away,  but  when  he  did,  if 
Undrea  passed  down  the  long  carriage 
drive  to  the  street,  he  was  there  beneath 
the  avenue  of  acacia  trees;  if  she  went 
back  through  the  meadow  path  he  stood 
upon  the  narrow  bridge  that  spanned 
the  rippling  stream;  not  many  words  he 
spoke  and  they  were  honest  words;  he 
pitied  the  girl,  he  knew  that  a  lofty  and 
precious  soul  was  hers,  and  if  he  could 
have  bettered  her  condition  in  life  at 
once,  he  would  have  done  it.  He  was 
wondering  day  by  day  what  could  be 
done,  not  alone  for  her  but  for  her  race. 
He  wished  her  to  comprehend  him  and 
believed  she  did  by  that  subtle  sense 
which  is  both  finer  and  stronger  than 
words.  Then  there  were  many  days, 
two  weeks,  that  Undrea  never  came. 
Vainly  the  hunter  roved  through  forest 
glades  and  over  cactus  dotted  plains,  or 
lingered  beside  the  little  bridges, Undrea 
never  crossed  his  path.  Even  the  en- 
campment seemed  almost  deserted;  had 
they  taken  her  away?  He  could  not  ask 
the  few  men  who  came  to  work,  but  one 
Saturday  afternoon  they  manifested  a 
suggestion  of  impatience  and  hurried 
home  immediately  after  the  pay  hour, 
not  waiting  to  eat  their  supper  but  tak- 
ing it  with  them.  Our  hero  noticing 
this  followed  them  after  a  brief  interval. 
He  walked  directly,  frankly  there,  and 
what  a  scene!  The  foremost  members 
of  a  long  cavalcade  had  just  dismounted 
and  were  unloading  the  harvest  store 
they  had  gathered.  Sacks  of  walnut 
and  pine  nuts,  piles  of  rabbit  and  deer 
skins,  sacks  of  dried  venison,  roasted 
stalks    and    roots    of   the   juicy,   sweet 

mescal;    nets   of  erass  filled   with  mez- 

* 
quite  bread  and  baskets  of  wild  honey. 

The  white  man  saluted  one  after  an- 
other of  the  doctor's  men,  by  name, 
and  asked  a  few  questions.  They 
knew  long  before  this  that  he  was  a 
friend  of  the  doctor's  and  answered  him. 
They  had  been  off  on  a  paseando,  and 
had  enjoyed  a  good  time.  A  fire  was 
made,  a  feast  spread  and  the  white  man 
invited  to  partake.  He  did  not  refuse 
their  simple  hospitality,  and  studied  the 
group.     There  was   Acova,  the  sorrow- 


ful, he  knew  that  not  many  weeks  before 
her  babe,  a  white  man's  child,  had  been 
buried  just  within  the  forest's  shelter; 
there  was  Nishliva,  the  blind  girl,  with 
her  babe  in  her  arms,  just  such  another 
as  Acova's.  He  felt  the  wrong  of  his 
race  toward  their's  and  almost  won- 
dered that  they  did  not  hurl  him  out 
of  their  camp. 

He  looked  toward  Undrea.  A  shadow 
rested  upon  her  face  and  her  eyes  were 
turned  in  reverie  toward  the  mountain 
where  a  dull  red  mark  stood  out  in  con- 
trast to  the  grey  brush  and  the  blue  sky 
overhead.  Near  it  a  vapor  rose  night 
and  day  from  the  many  "healing  springs" 
"beneath  the  Indian  sign,"  the  painted 
arrow.  Of  what  was  Undrea  thinking? 
He  was  sure  that  sadness  oppressed  her; 
and  after  lingering  a  little  he  returned 
home.  Undrea's  friends  had  not  been 
blind  to  the  object  of  the  visit;  that 
night  the  oldest  man  of  the  tribe  talked 
long  and  gently  to  her.  He  warned  her 
by  the  fate  ot  her  friends,  the  blind  Nish- 
liva and  the  wronged  Acova,  to  shun 
the  stranger  and  wed  one  of  her  own 
people.  "Tnke  my  son,"  said  El 
Capitan,  and  "be  my  daughter."  "Must 
the  last  heart  of  my  flock  be  broken 
and  thrown  away  by  a  stranger — el 
Americano?" 

The  sorrowful  eyes  of  the  old  chief 
plead  more  strongly  than  words,  but 
Undrea  answered  him:  "Padre,  I  am 
safe."  When  his  son,  Manuelo,  came 
next  morning  to  where  she  was  gather- 
ing a  handful  of  dry  fagots  for  her  fire, 
she  turned  upon  him  with  a  look  he 
shrank  from,  and  he  let  her  pass  the 
narrow  crossing  of  the  foaming  creek 
in  silence.  She  entered  the  shadow  and 
coolness  of  the  forest,  and  leaned  against 
an  ancient  tree  to  think.  All  they  had 
told  her  was  true,  the  daughters  of  her 
race  were  like  autumn  leaves  beneath 
the  stranger's  feet.  "Undrea!"  It  was 
her  brother's  voice,  the  voice  of  honor, 
of  warning  and  advice.  "To  the  moun- 
tains for  safety.  Leave  him  here  and  go 
with  us  farther  back  from  the  white  man's 
track,  or  he  shall  die!  The  cursed 
American  shall  not  reach  my  sister  with 
his  lying  tongue,  as  others  have  done  to 
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our  kindred."  Undrea  looked  him 
passively  in  his  stern  and  angry  face, 
"He  is  my  friend,  I  am  safe,  but  I 
will  go  with  you,  oh  my  brother!" 
When  the  laborers  gathered  around  ihe 
doctor's  yard  that  morning  three  were 
missing:  Tia,  Francisca  and  Undrea, 
and  answered  to  all  inquiry:  "another 
fiasca." 

Soon  after,  our  hero  decided  to  make 
a  brief  exploring  trip  with  some  friends 
in  search  of  a  certain  fabled  deposit  of 
precious  ore.  With  many  high  anticipa- 
tions the  party  set  out,  and  between 
real  research  and  hours  of  idle  pleasure 
wandering  many  days  had  passed.  All 
along  the  hill  sides  north  and  south  of 
them,  shone  like  stars  the  camp  fires  of 
others,  anglers  and  hunters,  but  none 
seemed  to  venture  too  near  their  chosen 
retreat.  There  was  no  danger  any- 
where and  sometimes  they  went  out 
singly  for  hours  in  different  directions 
always  returning  at  evening.  Our 
friend  was  getting  familiar  with  all  the 
trails,  the  grandeur  and  isolation;  and 
some  how,  now  the  novelty  was  past, the 
very  nature  of  the  surroundings  turned 
his  thoughts  to  Undrea.  "Where  could 
she  have  gone  so  suddenly?  Why  did 
she  go,  anyway?" 

He  wandered  on,  forgetful  of  other 
quest,  the  thoughts  of  her  gathering 
faster,  his  anxiety  becoming  deeper.  He 
was  glad  to  be  alone,  to  be  able  to  com- 
mune with  self  once  more.  How  strange 
it  all  was,  anyway,  and  the  white  man 
stopped  at  the  foot  of  a  rugged  rock, 
overgrown  with  berry  vines,  and  out  of 
whose  clefts  above  him,  pines  reared 
their  towering  figures.  He  sank  upon 
the  thick  moss  and  leaned  back.  "Harm 
her,  desert  her?  Never!  Undrea — where, 
oh,  where!"  When  darkness  came 
creeping  around  him  he  rose  and  walked 
slowly  to  his  camp.  As  he  trod  the  leaf- 
carpeted  floor  of  the  canyon,  a  crouch- 
ing figure  rose  from  amid  the  shadows 
of  the  rock  and  watched  him  long. 

Her  face  was  filled  with  light  and  joy, 
with  love  and  rapture.  Then  a  change 
came  over  it,  despair  and  resignation. 
Now,  that  she  no  longer  doubted  his 
sincerity    toward    her,    the     fascination 


seemed  more  dangerous.  "To  the 
mountains  for  safety!"  Francisco  had 
said,  and  yet  she  had  not  escaped  him; 
they  might  meet  to-morrow.  When  her 
brother  entered  their  little  hut  that  night 
he  pushed  his  broad-brimmed  hat  back 
from  his  forehead,  and  looked  her  fully 
in  the  face.  As  he  stood  before  her  with 
folded  arms,  tightly  compressed  lips  and 
heaving  breast,  she  knew  that  he,  too, 
had  met  the  white  man.  He  knew  also, 
that  she  had  seen  him;  she  was  sure  of 
that.  Outside,  old  Tia  was  preparing 
the  evening  meal,  oblivious  to  what  was 
passing  within. 

"Did  you  speak  to  him!"  he  asked. 
Undrea  shook  her  head  and  remained 
silent.  "Where  did  you  see  him?"  Un- 
drea described  the  scene  truthfully.  He 
thought  moodily  a  while  and  then  spoke 
gently.  "I  have  watched  them  for 
hours;  they  are  hunting  gold  and  may 
be  in  the  mountains  for  days;  they  may 
come  even  here  to  work.  To-morrow 
we  go  to  town." 

Tia  entered  and  placed  before  them 
broiled  birds,  bread  and  honey.  They 
ate  in  silence,  and  when  the  meal  was 
done  he  went  outside  and  stood  with 
bared  head  in  the  moonlight.  His  hair, 
which  was  unlike  that  of  other  Indians, 
loose,  bushy — in  short  curls,  gave  him 
the  look  of  a  lion.  Over  six  feet  in 
height,  noble  in  figure,  with  indepen- 
dence in  every  movement  and  scorn  upon 
his  face,  he  looked  terrible.  He  seemed 
to  be  watching  and  listening.  Admira- 
tion, love,  pride  and  gratitude  swelled 
her  heart  as  she  watched  her  guardian 
brother;  and  yet  how  pitiless  he  might 
be  if  the  stranger  crossed  his  path  in 
this  lonely  canyon.  She  knew  that  he 
would  not  hesitate  to  slay  him  and  throw 
his  body  into  the  den  of  a  bear  as  he 
would  throw  a  bone  to  a  dog.  Yes,  it 
would  be  better  to  leave  the  canyon  by 
earliest  light.  Francisco  came  in  and 
throwing  his  serapa  around  him  lay 
down  across  the  entrance  of  their  wig- 
wam. Undrea  strewed  the  floor  with 
rushes  she  had  gathered, and  the  women, 
wrapped  in  their  blankets,  lay  down  to 
rest.  By  daylight  they  left  the  canyon, 
and   crossing  the  ten    miles    of   lovely 
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plain,  reached   the  encampment  in   the 
greenwood  by  noon. 

A  week  of  peace  for  Francisco  had 
passed  by.  Undrea  had  been  working 
among  the  white  people,  sewing,  and 
nothing  had  been  seen  of  the  stranger. 
It  was  Saturday,  and  she  was  returning 
from  town  with  her  small  purchase,  the 
proceeds  of  her  week's  earnings,  when 
whom  should  she  overtake  but  the  white 
man  and  Etholen.  It  was  nothing  strange 
but  Undrea  paled  and  Francisco  smiled. 
Etholen  paused.  "Good  evening,  Un- 
drea, mother  wants  to  see  you  to-night, 
will  you  go  to  the  house?"  The  Indian 
girl  bowed  and  answered,  "Si,  Senor- 
ita("and  passed  onto  the  doctor's  place. 
Francisco  going  direct  to  the  camp  after 
glancing  back  at  the  loitering  figures 
down  the  road. 

It  was  lamplight  when  Undrea  started 
homeward,  birds  were  twittering  about 
their  nests,  all  busy  sounds  were  dying 
away  and  the  spirit  of  calm  and  gentle 
peace  hovered  over  all  as  the  lovely 
night  drew  on,  its  silver  light  just  dimly 
showing  the  little  Indian  trail.  Undrea 
was  not  afraid  of  silence,  of  shadows, 
or  creatures  that  darted  from  their 
grassy  beds  as  she  passed  them,  nor  of 
men,  for  she  was  not  in  the  highway  but 
within  the  Doctor's  farm.  Swiftly  and 
noiselessly  she  hurried  on,  her  scarf 
about  her  neck  and  shoulders,  a  tender 
smile  upon  her  lips  answering  to  some 
pleasant  thought  within  her  eyes  upon 
the  narrow  path;  when  some  one  spoke 
her  name  and  stepped  before  her.  "Un- 
drea do  not  fear  me,  let  me  speak  to  you. 
Why  do  you  go  away  many  days  at  a 
time?"  "Senor,  I  met  you  to-day  with 
the  seiiorita,  that  was  good;  I  am  her 
friend."  "Need  that  prevent  you  from 
being  mine  also?  You  know  the  custom 
that  is  among  the  people,  the  Americans 
and  the  Indians — Undrea,  I  will  never 
desert  you,  I  will  be  true  to  you  both,  as 
many  white  men  are."  Did  not  Undrea 
know  how  true  it  was,  how  many  men 
had  their  white  wife  and  their  Indian 
wife  also,  apart  to  herself;  and  provided 
for  each  faithfully  according  to  their  own 
stations  in  life?  If  this  custom  was 
sanctioned   broadly  was   it  not  just  as 


well?  Thus  she  thought,  as  she  stood 
silent  before  him,  yet,  before  she  had 
even  wavered  toward  the  white  man's 
temptation  the  grave  and  tender  eyes  of 
El  Capitan,  the  noble,  wrathful  face  of 
Francisco,  came  before  her  soul  and 
Undrea  turned  from  him  as  famished 
lips  might  close  against  poisoned  food; 
and  darted  past  him  into  the  deeper 
shadows,  toward  the  Indian  camp. 

A  little  party  of   friends  were  going 
out   to  gather  the  wild    walnuts    a  few 
miles  from  home.  Etholen  and  her  lover 
were   going   also.      The  trees   grew    in 
groups  and  a  tangle    of   undergrowth, 
blackberry  and  honeysuckle,  interlocked 
the  whole.     They  rambled  about  in  twos 
and   threes,    returning   to    the    wagons 
when  their  baskets  were  full.    A  colla- 
tion was  just  spread  for  the  hearty  appe- 
tites  when  suddenly  a  cry  of  pain  and 
fright  alarmed  the  party.     Etholen  had 
been  bitten  by  a  serpent;  there  was  the 
creature  still    hissing  and    writhing    to 
renew  the  attack  from   his   stronghold, 
a  hollow  at  the  root  of  the  tree  where 
the  nuts  lay  amid  fallen  leaves.      Vain 
lamentations   of  frightened  girls  added 
to  the  distress  of  the   situation,  for  no 
precautions   had  been    thought    of    for 
such  a  thing  and   even  the  men   hard 
knew   what    to  do,    unless  to   go  home 
immediately.     The  horses  were  sent  for 
and  Etholen    was    sobbing    with    fright 
when  through  the  climbing  vines  appear- 
ed a  pair  of  hands  and  a  timid  face,  one 
most  unlooked  for,   Undrea.      She  too 
had  been  gathering  nuts  and  at  the  cry 
of  distress  had  ventured  near.     Etholen 
showed  her  the  wound  a- small  puncture 
slightly  inflamed  and  swollen.     Undrea 
looked  at  the  dying  serpent  and  without 
evincing  any    alarm    began    to    search 
among    the    trees    for    a   certain   kind. 
Gathering  a  few  leaves  she  bruised  them 
between  two  stones,  and  drawing  from 
her  bosom  a  parcel,took  from  it  a  b*"own 
powder    which  she    sprinkled    on    the 
wound,  applied  the  bruised    leaves  and 
then  wrapped  around  the  hand  Etholen's 
white   handkerchief      "Undrea,  do  you 
always  carry  that  with  you  when  you  go 
from  home?"     Undrea  smiled  and  nod- 
ded her  reply,  and  looking  at  the  lunch- 
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eon  spread  upon  the  grass,  she  gath- 
ered and  strewed  the  leaves  of  the  white 
ash  in  a  large  circle  around  them.  "Is 
that  some  charm,"  asked  one.  "What  is 
that  for,  Undrea?"  inquired  Etholen. 
"The  serpent  would  sooner  pass  through 
fire  than  over  those  leaves;  you  will 
be  safe,  Seiiorita".  "And  my  hand — 
shall  I  not  go  home?"  Undrea  smiled 
and  shook  her  head,  "there  is  no  trouble 
now,  adios,"  and  she  hurried  away. 
The  calm  confidence  in  Undrea's 
manner  had  so  restored  the  spirits  of 
the  party  that  the  early  return  home 
was  postponed  for  the  while.  Strange 
thoughts  passed  through  the  mind  of 
Etholen's  lover,  Undrea  certainly  is 
incapable  of  envy  or  revenge  even 
when  it  lay  in  her  power.  She  has  avert- 
ed a  calamity,  and  is  still  nobler  than  I 
dreamed." 

That  night  the  sun  went  down 
like  a  globe  of  fire,  and  the  sky  was 
dyed  in  vivid  hues  even  when  the  moon 
rose.  Then  a  wind  came,  increasing  in 
fury  all  the  night,  and  when  it  died 
away  after  three  days,  a  rain  fell  in  tor- 
rents day  and  night  for  two  weeks. 
Stream  after  stream  rose  and  overflowed 
until  only  one  in  all  the  valley,  and  that 
at  the  highest  point  near  the  mountains, 
was  within  its  banks.  It  was  very  dreary 
and  monotonous  within  the  house  at  the 
very  best,  and  terrible  without.  Some 
roads  were  impassable,  some  houses  had 
gone  down,  and  even  more  trouble  was 
feared.  The  storm  lessened  its  roar  and 
violence,  yet  the  rain  fell  quietly,  steadily 
down.  At  midnight  a  tapping  was 
heard  at  one  window  and  another.  The 
doctor  rose  from  his  bed,  and  called 
"What  is  wanted?  Who  calls?"  "Indi- 
ans. The  North  Creek  swells  before  the 
dam.  It  may  go  before  morning.  Hasten! 
Adios."  The  doctor  dressed,  and  sum- 
moned every  man  about  the  place,  and 
sent  word  to  the  nearest  neighbors. 
Horses,  lanterns  and  shovels  were 
brought,  and  all  started  to  the  creek, 
three  miles  distant.  As  the  last  man 
passed  from  the  house  to  the  wide  car- 
riage way,  a  light  streamed  faintly  in 
one  broad  track,  and  by  it  he  saw  dimly, 
screened  by   a   pillar  of  the  veranda — 


Undrea!  He  turned  from  his  horse  and 
sprang  to  her  side  before  she  could 
escape.  "Did  you  bring  the  word?"  "Si 
Sefior."  She  was  trembling  with  rain 
and  cold.  He  drew  her  into  the  hall, 
and  snatching  a  handsome  carriage  robe 
from  a  large  chair,  opened  the  dining 
room  door.  A  heavy  log  still  smouldered 
in  the  fireplace,  a  thick  rug  spread  before 
it;  wine  and  food  remained  upon  the 
table.  "Stay  here.  Eat,  drink,  and  take 
care  of  yourself,  noble  girl!"  said  he.  A 
moment  later,  and  his  horse's  hoof-beats 
rang  sharp  and  fast  after  the  relief  party. 

They  worked  'till  daylight,  cutting  out 
of  the  opposite  bank  an  opening  to  let 
part  of  the  water  escape,  thereby  lessen- 
ing the  force  upon  the  dam.  Daylight 
showed  them  where  the  water  had  been 
at  midnight;  a  few  inches  higher,  and 
the  remainder  of  the  valley  would  have 
been  flooded.  The  diverted  stream 
found  a  channel  westward  to  the  plain 
sloping  seaward. 

When  morning  gathered  the  family 
and  servants  together  down  stairs,  there 
was  no  trace  of  the  watcher,  she  had 
gone.  Even  the  doctor  had  not  recog- 
nized her  voice.  One  only  knew  the 
horoism  of  the  messenger,  and  the  devo- 
tion that  inspired  her.  Was  it  the  stress 
of  agitation  and  danger  through  which 
Etbolen  had  passed,  and  Undrea's  silent 
devotion,  that  awakened  an  interest  in 
her  heart  for  the  Indian  girl,  and  caused 
her  to  study  for  the  reason?  She  ex- 
pressed a  desire  to  have  Undrea  kept 
nearer  the  house,  and  the  doctor  offered 
Francisco  the  use  of  an  adjoining  store- 
house for  their  winter  quarters,  and  sev- 
eral of  the  employed  Indians  moved  in. 

Again,  the  weather  was  bright,  clear 
and  warm,  the  roughest  weather  of  the 
year  was  over,  and  already  the  wild 
growth  was  budding  for  bloom,  the  late 
fall  overleaping  winter,  as  it  were,  to  the 
spring  life.  Sleep  rested  lightly  on 
Undrea's  eyes;  the  whirr  of  a  bat  would 
waken  her;  what  was  it  moved?  She 
raised  in  her  bed,  the  moonlight  came  in 
through  the  open  door,  and  the  stillness 
was  so  certain  that  Undrea  almost  turned 
back  to  repose,  only — she  was  sure 
something  had  moved,  she  heard  it  in 
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her  sleep,    even    if   there    was   nothing 
now;  and  she  rose  with  noiseless  move- 
ment  to   look   and    listen    by  the   open 
door.     Yes,    she   was   right!     But   what 
meant  the   sight   before   her — spirit    or 
flesh?  For  coming  toward  her  from  the 
great  house,  silent  and  white  as  death, 
and  in  her  loose,  flowing  nightrobe,  was 
Etholen.     Undrea   waited  as  she    came 
from   under  the   shadow   of    the   broad 
trees,  across  the  wide,  clean  yard,  past 
flower  beds  and  bower,  directly  toward 
where    she  stood,    yet   unnoticing,    nor 
turning   to   the  right   nor   left,    keeping 
straight  onward.     The  eyes  of  Etholen 
looked  blankly  forth;  there  was  no  sign 
of  recognition  in  them;  her  face,  fair  and 
pure  was  in  perfect   repose.     Her  step 
was  easy  and  sure,  no  faltering  or  inde- 
cision; her  left  hand,  white  and  slender, 
rested  on    her   bosom;    her   right   hand 
raised,  almost   to  her  cheek,  as  though 
she  listened   to  some  far  off  sound  that 
she    was    following.       As     she    passed 
Undrea,  the   girl  followed  her  in  silent 
wonder.      Was  it  the  sense  of  guardian- 
ship that  woke  Francisco?     He  started, 
looked    to    Undrea's   bed,    and     it    was 
empty,  and  he  strode  to  the  door.  Under 
the  fair  starlight  he  saw  two  figures,  and 
knew  them  both.      With  the   vigilance 
and  stealthy  caution  of  his  race,  he  fol- 
lowed at  a  distance. 

On  through  the  orchard,  still  on 
through  waving  grass  beyond,  the  white 
figure  moved,  the  Indian  girl  beside  her 
watching  her  impassive,  dreaming  face. 
They  neared  a  stream  a  rod  in  width,  a 
swift,  deep  current  spanned  by  a  single 
pole.  Into  Francisco's  heart  came  a 
thought  of  temptation,  but  even  while  it 
grew  the  sleeper  crossed  with  ease  and 
Undrea  followed.  Before  them  opened 
a  long  avenue  of  lofty  trees  that  subdued 
the  moonlight  into  almost  gloom  be- 
neath its  arching,  interlacing  branches 
and  down  its  solemn  depth  went  the  two 
figures,  the  one  the  shadow  of  the  other. 
At  the  far  end  of  this  sombre  avenue 
was  a  rustic  bridge,  beneath  which 
rushed  a  stream  that,  leaping  down  a 
height  a  few  rods  to  the  right  hand, 
boiled  for  a  moment  in  the  pool  below, 
-then    hurried    on..     Hastily,     Francisco 


overtook    them   on  the  bridge  and  mo- 
tioned   Undrea   to   return    home.       She 
saw  something  in  his  face  she  did    not 
like,  and  drew  a  whistle  from  her  bosom. 
He  dropped  his  clenched  hand  and  Un- 
drea regarded  him  in  silence.  He  looked 
in  Etholen's  face  as  though  wondering 
whether  she  were  human  or  part  wraith, 
then  flinging  the  feeling  of  partial  awe 
from  him  he  spoke  to  her.     "Where  do 
you    go?"     Without  changing  glance  of 
eye  or  expression,  movement  of  hand  or 
figure,  she  answered  in  even  tone,  "To 
meet  my  lover,  my  Albert."     Again  Un- 
drea paled   and   Francisco's  face  dark- 
ened   with    wrath.     "Leave  her  to   find 
him  and  follow  me,"    said  he,   but  Un- 
drea shook  her  head.     "Oh,  my  sister, 
leave  the  Americanos  to  themselves  and 
let  us  go  into  the  desert  far  from  them, 
they  only  bring  us  sorrow  and  wrong." 
"A    little   longer,   I   am   safe,"    she   an- 
swered.    A  nightingale  broke  the  still- 
ness   of    the  night,   its  sweetness  rising 
above   the   angry   roar   of  the   waterfall 
and  the  dark  pool.     Etholen    turned  to 
its  voice,  turned  homeward  through  the 
dark  avenue,  over  the  perilous  crossing, 
still  onward  till  she  reached  the  broad 
veranda's   edge.     Again  Etholen   stood 
still  and  they  watched  her  for  a  moment 
statue-like   before   them.      Undrea   mo- 
tioned to  Francisco  and  he  entered  the 
hall    door    that     Etholen     herself    had 
opened.    At  the  sound  of  his  feet  the  old 
doctor  woke  and  hastened  to   discover 
the    intruder.       Francisco  beckoned  to 
him  and  he  hurriedly  followed  to  where 
stood   Etholen  and  beside  her  Undrea. 
He  called    her  name,  but  she  only  an- 
swered "Albert?"     He  laid  his  hand  up- 
on her  shoulder,  she  shuddered,  started 
and  woke.     "Wait  here  a  moment,"  said 
he  to  the  girl  and  her  brother,  and  he 
led  his  daughter  to  her  mother's  room. 
Returning,  he  asked  many  questions  and 
thanked  them  with  words  and  gold  for 
their  care  which  had  no  doubt  saved  her 
from  unknown  danger.     When  Etholen 
was  carefully  told  of  her  strange  adven- 
ture,   she   listened   attentively   and    an- 
swered: "Why,  father,  I  knew  all  that — 
I  thought  it  was  a  dream." 

Into  Etholen's  heart  came  many  grave 
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thoughts,  self  questionings  and  answers, 
the  right  and  wrong  of  life.  She  divined 
Undrea's  secret,  and  for  her  self-sacri- 
ficing devotion,  she  drew  nearer  to  the 
girl  in  sympathy  and  encouragement. 
Another  thing.  Etholen  knew  well 
enough  the  frequent  customs,  "and  if 
Albert  should  choose  to  keep  Undrea 
near  him,  what  could  be  done?  After  all, 
have  not  hearts  greater  rights  than  we 
grant  them?  Shall  I  care,  shall  I  inter- 
fere? If  we  were  among  our  own  people, 
it  would  be  easily  answered;  but  here, 
there  is  nothing  I  can  do  but  to  be  just 
and  generous."  So  Etholen  dreamed 
her  day  dreams  of  right  and  was  kind. 
Christmas  was  not  a  week  distant.  '  'Will 
you  help  us  gather  mistletoe?"  she 
asked  her  lover.  "Certainly."  She 
turned  to  where  the  Indian  women  were 
sewing,  upon  the  veranda.  "Come 
Undrea,  and  help  us."  The  house  was 
decorated  throughout,  yet  all  was  busy 
preparation,  for  the  bridal,  also,  was 
close  at  hand. 

"Albert,  there  is  one  question  I  have 
to  ask;  answer  me  truth,  no  matter 
what  it  may  be."  "Why,  Etholen,  ask 
it.  The  truth  is  yours,  all  I  can  give 
you."  "Albert,  we  were  born  Latter- 
day  Saints,  and  although  separated  from 
our  people  the  spirit  of  their  doctrine  is 
in  my  heart,  by  nature,  and  in  yours. 
Shall  we  ignore  or  blind  ourselves  to  a 
truth  and  right,  and  stand  self  con- 
demned; should  we  falter  at  a  sacrifice 
such  as  many  daily  make?"  "Etholen, 
perhaps  I  do  not  comprehend  you;  what 
is  it?  Do  you  wish  to  go  to  our  people 
among  the  Rocky  Mountains?"  "I 
mean,  Undrea!  What  will  you  do, 
shield  or  desert  her?"  "I  will  be  honest 
with  her,  and  perhaps  by  and  by  we 
will  go  among  our  own  people."  "Now 
I  understand  and  can  trust  you,  Albert; 
it  is  a  covenant." 

Three  days  before  Christmas  a  deer 
hunt  was  to  be  undertaken  by  a  number 
of  young  men.  A  happy  party  set  out, 
and  after  they  had  gone  Undrea  returned 
from  a  long  walk,  on  some  errand  of 
her  own,  passed  into  the  house  and  out 
again,  silently,  and  started  down  the 
long  carriage  drive.     Etholen   called  to 


her:  "Where  are  you  going,  Undrea?" 
"I  go  for  a  little  pleasure,  Senorita." 
"I  want  you  to  be  here  at  Christmas,  you 
know,"  said  her  young  mistress,  kindly. 
"Gracias,  Senorita,"  answered  the  girl 
smiling,  and  walked  on.  That  after- 
noon when  Etholen  went  to  her  own 
room  to  dress  for  dinner,  a  small  wreath 
of  orange  buds  and  blossoms  lay  at  her 
door.  Wondering,  she  raised  it,  a 
strange  melancholy  feeling  pervaded  her 
whole  frame.  The  certainty,  now,  that 
Undrea  understood  fully  the  nearness 
of  the  coming  bridal,  understood  the 
significance  to  the  American  of  these 
flowers,  and  the  Indian  girl's  own  proud 
and  delicate  expression  of  devotion  and 
congratulation.  O,  the  pathos  revealed 
in  the  tiny  circlet!  Etholen  felt  un- 
happy and  knew  not  how  to  cast  off  the 
presentiment  of  something  shadowy  and 
uncertain. 

The  deer  fled  here  and  there,  and  the 
hunters  scattered,  each  intent  upon  his 
own.  Albert  had  wounded  one  and  was 
chasing  in  mad  pursuit,  on  and  on,  till 
at  last  he  was  several  miles  from  his 
companions.  That  was  no  matter,  he 
would  take  back  his  game  easily  enough 
across  his  horse;  the  deer  was  nearly 
given  out,  it  could  not  be  far  from  here, 
and  even  as  he  thought  he  heard  its 
piteous  bleat  in  a  dense  thicket  before 
him.  He  dismounted  and  tied  his 
horse  cautiously  approaching  nearer  and 
nearer  to  the  sound.  At  last,  merciful 
heaven!  the  wounded,  gasping  and  dying 
creature,  and,  kneeling  beside  it  Un- 
drea! ''How  came  you  here?"  he 
asked.  "I  wanted  to  be  away  from 
there,  Senor — why  do  you  come  to 
my  mountain,  you  have  all  the  world 
beside,  and  here  only,  is  my  refuge.  If  I 
fled  to  the  desert  Sehor — would  I  not 
meet  you  there?" 

In  the  solitude,  face  to  face  with  truth 
the  white  man  told  her  of  his  purpose 
and  his  fidelity.  Undrea  listened  and  in 
deep  reverie.  The  words  of  El  Capitan, 
of  Francisco,  and  even  the  face  of  Tia 
with  its  vigilance  and  hatred  of  the 
American  all  came  up  before  her,  like  a 
wall,  yet  a  wall  that  was  trembling 
leaning,   ready  perhaps    to    fall;    could 
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she  trust  him?  and  Etholen?  Look 
which  way  she  would,  love  true  and 
faithful  beckoned  her  on  either  side; 
sorrow  and  death  equally  inevitable  at 
the  end.  Undrea  rose  from  beside  the 
dead  fawn,  a  world  of  love  and  woe  in 
her  tender  face.  The  cries  of  the  hun- 
ters came  on  the  air  echoing  along  the 
canyon  walls  to  their  riven  hearts.  She 
turned  her  face  toward  the  sounds  and 
then  to  him,  as  she  moved  backward 
like  a  shadow.  "I  will  answer  you 
when  we  meet  again  Senor,  adios  till 
the  morning."  Then  for  the  first  time, the 
white  man  caught  her  to  his  heart  and 
kissed  her  trembling  lips.  Undrea  moved 
away  to  the  shadows  of  the  overhanging 
rocks,  and  the  hunters  rode  in  and 
found  him  beside  his  dead  prey. 

When  morning  came,  the  party  pre- 
pared to  return  home.  Albert  lingered, 
"go  on,  I'll  overtake  you,"  said  he,  and 
they  rode  away.  He  went  to  the  covert 
where  the  wounded  deer  had  found  its 
way  to  Undrea,  but  she  was  not  there. 
He  looked  around  and  saw  a  little  trail 
in  the  tall  grass  beside  the  vine-draped 
rocks,  and  part  of  a  broken  bead  brace- 
let lay  in  the  leaves  just  where  she  had 
parted  the  tangled  curtains  of  vines.  He 
followed  the  love  trail,  perhaps  for  two 
miles,  out  of  the  canyon,  until  he 
reached  the  broad  mountain  side,  and 
came  to  that  red  mark  upon  the  hills, 
the  field  of  wild  poppies  in  full  bloom. 
How  heavy  the  air  seemed,  Yet  why 
should  it  oppress  him?  He  followed  the 
trail  in  through  the  glowing  mass  of 
flaming,  shaded,  swaying  flowers,  till 
there  before  him,  the  dew  scarce  dried 
upon  her  shining  hair,  Undrea  lay  asleep, 
her  tender  cheek  upon  her  hand.  He 
knelt  beside  her  and  called  her  name, 
but  the  eyes  opened  drowsily,  the  lips 
smiled  in  sweet  recognition,  whispered 
"Si  Senor,"  then  sighed  in  bliss  and 
peace  unchangeable. 

He  raised  her  in  his  arms,  and  sobbed 
his  true  sorrow  against  her  still  warm 
cheek.  Now  he  had  time  to  see  the  wide, 
dark  gulf  between  the  two  races,  the  in- 
justice that  ignores  that  priceless  pearl, 
the  soul;  how  men  had  worn  such  gems 
of  love  awhile,  then  cast  them  away  as 


tinsel  only.  He  recalled  each  meeting 
with  the  shy,  fond  girl,  the  long  months 
of  wavering  trust  and  fears  for  her,  the 
broken  heart  too  noble,  pure  and  proud 
to  take  a  doubtful  right,  and  at  last 
sought  the  strong,  safe  refuge  of  death. 

A  shadow  fell  before  him,  and  he 
looked  up.  Before  him  stood  Francisco, 
the  witness  of  his  grief.  The  Indian's 
face  bore  now  no  shadow  of  revenge,  he 
knew  the  truth,  and  waited  for  the  white 
man's  words.  What  these  were  the  out- 
side world  would  little  comprehend. 
With  her  dead  hand  between  their  own 
a  covenant  was  made,  and  the  two  men 
parted  friends  and  brothers. 

The  white  man  rode  away,  and  left  the 
lone  watcher  beside  the  dead.  When 
the  moon  rose  he  came  again,  and  with 
him  dark  faced  women,  who  wrapped 
her  in  the  winding,  sheet  and  laid  her  in 
the  casket  he  had  brought. 

Around  her  grave  they  listened  to  the 
white  man's  words  and  prayer  with 
wondering  hearts.  They  parted  then, 
and  when  they  came  again,  the  place 
was  marked  by  a  single  stone.  Francisco 
pointed  to  the.  single  line  engraved,  and 
looked  into  the  white  man's  face. 
"Undrea  Mio,"  was  the  answer.  The 
Indian  clasped  his  hand,  and  they  left 
the  place  together. 

The  many  friends  of  Lilith  wondered 
why  the  wedding  was  postponed  to  be 
consummated  in  the  far  away  Salt  Lake 
City.  The  Christmas  party  at  t  the 
doctor's  was  a  farewell  of  old  friends. 
"Such  an  odd  idea  to  take  that  long 
journey,  but  Lilith,  was  always  pecu- 
liar," said  they. 

In  the  House  of  the  Lord  Etholen  knelt 
at  the  marriage  altar  as  a  bride, and  again 
in  the  same  hour  in  behalf  of  the  spirit 
bride — Undrea.  Augusta  Joy  ce  Crocheron. 


The  portrait  of  Lieut. -General  Brig- 
ham  Young,  which  we  present  as  the 
frontispiece  of  this  number,  is  a  repro- 
duction of  an  oil  painting  made  by  the 
artist  Majors,  in  the  early  days  of  Salt 
Lake  City.  Majors'  drawing  was  de- 
cidedly imperfect,  but  the  original  paint- 
ing is  beautifully  executed  and  is  greatly 
prized   by  its   present    owner,    Apostle 


So 


A    CHRISTMAS  POEM. 


Brigham  Young.  Lieut-General  Young 
was,  after  the  death  of  General  Joseph 
Smith,  commissioned  by  the  governor  of 
Illinois  as  commander  of  the  Nauvoo 
Legion,  and  he  held  the  commission 
several  years,  until  the  reorganization  of 
the  Legion  under  the  laws  of  the  State 
of  Deseret,  when  he  was  succeeded  by 
General  Daniel  H.  Wells.  He  never 
took  much  active  part,  however,  in  mili- 
tary affairs,  and  it  is  said  that  about  the 
only  purpose  his  elegant  uniform  ever 
served  was  to  have  his  picture  taken  in. 
While  the  reproduction  we  present  is  an 


exact,  though  reduced, copy  of  the  paint- 
ing, it  would  not  readily  be  recognized 
as  a  likeness  of  President  Young  as  he 
was  known  to  most  of  our  readers. 
There  are,  however,  points  of  resem- 
blance, especially  about  the  mouth  and 
eyes  and  to  those  who  remember  when 
long  hair  was  fashionable,  the  elegantly 
flowing  locks  of  the  portrait  will  appear 
familiar  to  them.  As  a  reminiscence  of 
the  times  when  it  was  executed  this  old 
and  only  military  portrait  of  General 
Young  will  be  regarded  with  much  in- 
terest by  the  public. 


A   CHRISTMAS    POEM. 


Down  from  the  realms  of  Glorious  Light, 

Fulfilling  God's  decree, — 

For  'twas  decree  in  council  giv'n, 

That  one  should  leave  His  throne  in  Heav'n 

To  die  for  all, — 

He  came — Creator,  Savior,  Lord, — 

According  to  the  sacred  word 

Revealed  at  time  of  Adam's  fall, 

In  mortal  state  midst  worldly  night, 

To  shine  by  deeds  with  splendor  bright. 

The  earth  forewarned  by  prophet's  voice, 

Prepares  her  mission  to  fulfil; 

Her  wise  men  coming  from  the  east 

Refuse  to  do  fierce  Herod's  will, 

But  save  the  Son  of  God's  own  choice 

Who  blessing  brings. 

For  Moses — like  this  Prophet  lay 

In  danger  from  desire  to  slay 

In  breasts  of  kings, 

Whose  jealous  wrath  ne'er  yet  forgave 

Prophetic  rival  born  to  save. 

O,  happy  highborn,  Heavenly  plan, 
That  gave  this  priceless  gift  to  man! 
That  sent  Jehovah  from  above, 
Where  filled  with  love,' 
The  seraphs  and  angelic  hosts 
All  homage  pay, 

To  God  whose  Glory  fadeth  not  away; 
That  thus  the  law  of  consecration  shown, 
He  might  by  sacrifice  redeem  His  own! 

He  whom  'twere  Heaven  to  obey, 

Whose  mighty  call  from  chaos  brought  the  earth, 

Who  shone  in  sun,  and  made  the  moon  and  stars, 

And  sent  creati  >n  forth; 

Who  spake  in  Eden  with  command, 

Revealing  pow'r  of  God's  right  hand, — 


The    Father's  Representative. 

'Tis  He  who  now  in  manger  lain, 

Deprived  of  judgment,  destined  to  be  slain, 

Fulfils  the  Father's  heavenly  decree, 

And  makes  the  world  His  great  salvation  see. 

Thus  did  the  Gods  who  in  the  heavens  dwell, 
Promote  salvation  where  weak  mortals  fell, 
And  glory  gain. 

Descending  low  from  His  exalted  state, 
Christ  drew  mankind  so  near  to  Heaven's  gate, 
That,  filled  with  holy  thought  man  may  aspire 
To  change  from  flesh, to  a  "consuming  fire." 
And  like  the  Lord  great  righteousness  portray, 
By  walking  in  "the  strait  and  narrow  way;" 
And  through  eternal  deeds  of  Godly  worth 
Send  sweet  salvation  forth  to  men  on  earth. 

What  love  like  His  can  mortal  man  ere  find? 
To  sacrifice  His  life  for  Adam's  kind 
Were  but  a  part  of  what  to  Christ  was  dross, 
Compared  with  soul-salvation  through  the  cross. 
Emblem  indeed,  thou  art,  accursed  tree, 
Of  what  a  Savior  s  work  must  surely  be! 
For  all  the  glory  which  to  Him  pertained 
In   yon   bright   world    where   Jesus    lived   and 

reigned, 
Was  willing  laid  upon  the  altar  of  His  love, 
That  man  might  rise  to  share  the  thrones  above. 

And  all  He  asked  in  recompense  for  this, 
Was  simple  restoration  to  the  world  of  bliss. 
He  prayed — "O  Father,  glorify  thou  me 
With  the  glory  which  I  had  with  Thee 
Before  the  world  was." 
To  stand  again  as  second  in  command, — 
The  Word,  the  Mediator  at  God's  right  hand, — 
This  was  to  Him  who  triumphed  o'er  the  grave, 
Sufficient  glory.     His  SALVATION  was  TO  SAVE. 
Charles    W.  Stayner. 
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tt Quality  of  Beef  and  Mutton 
3§  Superior! 
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Prices  I^ower  tlxonx  BverJ 


Families,  intending  purchasing  QUARTERS  of  BEEF  for  Winter 

Use,  would  do  well  to  Call  and  Purchase  Early, 

and  secure  Prime  Beef  at  Small  Figures. 

PEMBROKE  MEAT  MARKET 

38     W.     FIRST    SOUTH     STREET: 
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Clark,  Eldredge  &  Co., 

Wholesale  Groceries,  Crockery,   Queenswcre,  Etc., 
MAIN    STREET,^^^ SALT    LAKE    CITY 


dJofon  ©.  ©utlep  w  apo., 

FROVO      Wj30]L^;rc       GOODS, 

Always  have  in  Stock  a  Fine  Line  of 

Home  Made  Suitings,  Dress  Goods,  Flannels  and  Yarn. 

K  OLD      CONSTITUTION      BUILDING.)! 


/?.  C.  CHAMBERS,  President. 


r.  A.  MITCHELL,  See'y  &  Manager 
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Froth,  the   WA&ATCIt   and 
CEISMOJV  MI.\  L.\  , 


PLEASANT  VALLEY  COAL 


From  the  Uiah  Central  Railway  Co's  Mines. 

OFFICE  at  No.  40  Main  Street',    -    SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH. 

Telephone  No    38*.  CPPCSfT!   I.  C.  M.  I.  P.  O.  Box  927 

Orders  delivered  to  auy  address  in  tUe  city,  o*  tarnished  at  the  yard  at  regular  rates. 
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BtrBToyr,  q^ajei3P^H33s  co, 


M>*nsrsuetiipe*s  »f 

8Mnde  of  Annealed  Steel  and  Galvanized  Wire,  *r>e 
■  44  Pickets  per  Rod,  »,t  a  cost  of  from  45  cts.  to  «1.06 
'  per  Rod.    This  is  the  Bast  Jfai-ra  and  Garden  Feuee  M».-d* 
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Agents  for  the  Celebrated 

HOUSEHOLD  SEWINO  MACHINES 


»a»PU»ITE    THE    THEATBK. 
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JOHN  M.  BROWNING. 


MATT.  S.  BROWNING 
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WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL  DEALERS  IN 


ARMS,    AMMUNITION,    ETC., 
Guns,  Rifles,  Pistols, 

Ipfrgd^llasdiall  ^aah,  Jfbfttttfl  %to\h 
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Orders  from  All  Parts  of  Ike  Rocky  Mountains  Promptly  Filled. 


SIERRA  NEVADA  LUMBER  ASSOCIATION 
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Mill  Work  in  all  its  Branches. 
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Oak,     Ash,    Cherry,    Walnut, 
Butternut,  Mahogany,  Spanish 
Cedar,    Prima   Vera,   Etc.,  in 
Stock.     Hard  and  Soft  Wood 
Mantels,  to  Order.  Stair  Build- 
ir.g  a  Specialty. 
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One-half  Block  South   U.   C.  Depot,  V 
SAL?  LAKE  CITY.  j 


S.  J.  LYNN,  Supt. 


JOHN     READING, 

PIONEER 

Florist  of  Utah. 

tri:bs,    shrubs,    plants    and    seeds, 

Of  Every  Description,  Acclimated,  and  Warranted  to  be  Reliable. 
Send  lor  Catalogue.  Orders  by  Mail  Carefully  Attended  to. 


£=>-  O.     Box     3E6. 
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MARKET 
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Keeps    Constantly    on 
d  a  Splendid  As- 
sortment of  Hie  Fined 

M  EATS. 


BEEF,  Ml)!  TON, 
VEAL,  PORK, 
SAUSAGES,  HOME 
CURED  HAMS  and 
Breakfast  Bacon. 


GAME   IN    SEASON. 
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,   ORDERS  CARSHJULY  FILLED  AND  SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED. 

HUBERT  SHERWOOD,        Proprietor. 
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MANUFACTURERS 

Ladies',  Misses',  Children's,  Boys  and   Ycmtns 


L  0.  YOUNG, 

ABRNT  FOR  UTAH. 


MO.    ft 03  NAC£  ST., 

»  Philadelphia. 
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Pleasant  Valley,  Anthracite,  Coke,  Charcoal 

^AND    PIG    IRON.  «■ 

A.  L.  WILLIAMS,        145  s.  maiw  street. 
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Habar  J.  Giant,  Pr.tf  J.  F.  Grant,  Managtr.     •&"■ 

G.  T.  Odall,  Aiat.  Mgr  ,  H.  S   Walla,  Traae      EJf^ 
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